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because I’ve been spoiled by lingerie that practically takes care of itself... 
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or nothin 


The lady has learned that she can eat her cake and stronger, more durable. Behind this news there’s an 


have it too: she can indulge in the frilliest, most important fact: today, a good share of nylon yarn 
feminine lingerie—and it will wash and wear like... is the product of a new maker, a new standard of 
well, like nylon! And she’s learning something else. perfection, a new and completely integrated plant. 


Today’s nylon is better than ever—finer, sheerer, |The new brand: Chemstrand nylon. 


CHEMSTRAND' NYLON 


Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do the rest. 


tHe CHEMSTRAND corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1» PLANTS: CHEMSTRAND® NYLON — Pensacola, Fla.» ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER -— Decatur, Ala. 
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. . . dedicated to the belief that Fashion begins with the Fabric .. . 
that the American textile industry casts a major influence on the 
economic and social aspects of the world in which we live and that 
it has deservedly attained the world’s pinnacle from which it can never 
be dislodged. This volume number thirty-eight of American Fabrics 
focussing its editorial spotlight on the exhibit jointly sponsored with 
The Museum of Modern Art 
TEXTILES U.S. A. 
presents a symposium of the applications of the exhibited fabrics 


in the fields of fashion. decoration and industry. 
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AVISCO, 
OG uiginal 


A VUC 


FABRIC BY EARL-LOOM. AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION MAKES NEITHER FABRICS NOR SUITS. 


Standouts in a season of texture interest . 
AVISCO IS the reason 


The nub of the matter is the homespun tweed effect, achieved by the 
ATLANTA RicwH's 
skillful blending of Avisco rayon and acetate woven into an Avisco Original Fabric. CALIFORNIA AND SEATTLE, 1. MAGNIN 
CHICAGO. CARSON PIRIE orrT 
Richly textural, this fabric makes important looking suits with molded or DALLAS AND HOUSTON, NEIMAN MARCUS 
NEW YORK LORD & TAYLOR 


RP 5 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y 


bloused backs. These, by Duchess Royal, in sizes for misses and petites, 8-20. $39.95. AMERICAN VISCOSE CO 
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an 


outstanding 
achievement 
in the 
field 


of design’’: 


—THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


the fabrics 

that rival nature’s 

most precious furs 

rinceton is proud to have its creation accepted for the American Fabrics Exhibi- 


tion at the Museum of Modern Art. We thank the Museum for this honor —awarded 


“for beauty of color and construction, for performance in its designated 


field’’. Princeton Mills, Inc., 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York, 
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Nfore Than -vver: 
Contrasts call for 


Custom-Color 
by Chatham 


One of a wide collection 
of new Jacquard designs. 
All skilled blends of such 
durable fibers as nylon, 
rayon, Orlon® on both 
worsted and woolen systems. 


. adding just 
the right amount of glitter . . . using the ‘miracle’ 


Working out the perfect contrast . . 


yarns to achieve the utmost in handsome, long- 
wearing upholstery . . . this is the type of custom 
service that has put Chatham on top with 
leading automotive designers. 


With Chatham, quality and service are basic. 
Founded over 75 years ago—Chatham is today 
operated by the fourth generation of Chatham 
sons. Family pride is a good assurance of quality. 


Chatham 
upp olstery 


This car has been especially designed 
to illustrate the striking result of custom- 
color contrasts in fabrics by Chatham. 


® ov Ponts acevuc niece 


Chatham Manvtacturing Company + Mills at Elkin, Charlotte and Spray in Nerth Careline + Automotive Fabrics Representative: Getsinger-Fex Company, Detrelt 
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One of a wide collection 

of new Jacquard designs. 
All skilled blends of such 
durable fibers as nylon, 
rayon, Orlon® on both 
worsted and woolen systems. 


Working out the perfect contrast . . . adding just 
the right amount of glitter . . . using the ‘miracle’ 
yarns to achieve the utmost in handsome, long- 
wearing upholstery . . . this is the type of custom 
service that has put Chatham on top with 
leading automotive designers. 


With Chatham, quality and service are basic. 
Founded over 75 years ago—Chatham is today 
operated by the fourth generation of Chatham 
sons. Family pride is a good assurance of quality. 


Chatham 
upholstery 


® OU PORTS ACRYLIC FIBER 


Chatham Manufacturing Company + Millis at Elkin, Charlotte and Spray in North Carolina 


More Tlhan Ever: 
Contrasts call for 


Custom-Color 
by Chatham 


This car has been especially designed 
to illustrate the striking result of custom- 
color contrasts in fabrics by Chatham. 


Automotive Fabrics Representative: Getsinger-Fox Company, Detroit 
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From the mills of Heller jersey comes a fabric never seen before in American fashions—never made before in American mills... Heller of Paris! 


Knitted on machines imported from Switzerland, Heller of Paris is non-duplicable in pattern—unlimited in versatility of design. It has a beauty 
of texture and superb-richness of hand that truly make it the brocade of jerseys...that truly make it a singular achievement in textile art. 
Heller of Paris bows nationally this Fall in the pages of leading fashion magazines, in creations by Richard Cole—only 
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Selected by the Museum of Modern Art for the forthcoming TEXTILES, USA exhibition. 


WILLIAM HELLER, INC. 


* 1071 Sixth Avenue «+ New York 18, N.Y. 


SINCE 1921 


Everfast has created 


fabrics of beautiful design. 
In addition, 


even the most 


delicate color 
is backed by the famous 
Everfast guarantee* 


“THE EVERFAST GUARANTEE 
“We unreservedly guarantee 

that should a fabric 

by Everfast fade 


for any reason 


during the life of the garment 


your money 
will be refunded.” 


€V€RFAST © 


FABRICS, INC., 70 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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SHARKSKIN 
OF ARNEL 


RATED “ONE OF THE BEST AMERICAN 
FABRICS” BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERN 
ART— FEATURED BY ANNE FOGARTY 


AND OTHER TOP AMERICAN DESIGNERS 


ARNEL TRIACETATE makes a really superb 
sharkskin that tells its own story. Touch it, 
and you see instantly why so many designers 
are devoted to it, why the Museum of Modern 
Art features it in its display of the “Best of 
American Fabrics.” Sharkskin of Arnel has a 
clean look, a cool feel, a magnificently smooth 
surface. It takes the sharpest knife pleat. It 
is almost impossible to wrinkle. It can be 
machine washed, and pressed with the touch 
of an iron. It does not shrink out of shape. 
It does not wilt on damp days. And it does 
not lose the sharp freshness of its glowing 
colors. Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York 16. Celanese® Arnel® 


4 Anne Fogarty dress in sharkskin of Arnel by Cohama 


C Pelaucace CONTEMPORARY FIBERS 
A ARNEL 


This is the official Arnel symbol—evidence that this fabric of 
this new triacetate fiber has been pre-tested for performance, 


ARNEL® TRIACETATE CELAPERME ACETATE FORTISAN® RAYON 
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INDUSTRIAL FABRICS FROM MEMBER: COMPANIES OF 
BURLINGTON INDUSPRIES. SELECTED FOR EXHIBITION IN 
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ELECTRIC INSULATING TAPE #116—This all-glass fiber fabric has high temperature 
resistance, dimensional stability, chemical resistance and requires less space than normal 
insulating materials. HESS, GOLDSMITH 


REINFORCING FABRIC #HG63—This glass fiber fabric is used widely in the boating 
field. It is used for reinforcing the bottom and decks of boats—requires little maintenance 
—no painting, no caulking, no mildew. No shrinkage or stretching. High impact strength, 
will not leak. HESS, GOLDSMITH 
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REINFORCING FABRIC #143—This glass fiber reinforcing fabric is used in body armor, 
fishing rods, golf shafts and bows and arrows. Its unique protection in body armor resists 
penetration, saves lives. The fabric has tremendous longitudinal strength and whip in 
combination with resins. HESS, GOLDSMITH 


ALL-NYLON TYPEWRITER RIBBON— 100% nylon provides clearer copies, less smear, 
easier erasures. Lasts longer than ordinary typewriter ribbons by 6 to 1. Preferred by 
large industrial users. BURLINGTON INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


CBr Burlington 
(NDI STRIES, INC. 
1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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SIX APPAREL FABRICS FROM MEMBER COMPANIES OF BURLINGTON INDUSTRIE 26 
SELECTED BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FOR EXHIBITION | 


PENNYWEIGHT by Pacific Mills—the TABKNIT by Mallinson — Acetate and nylon FORNARO by Raeford Worsted Aipaca 


lightest blend of 55% Dacron and 45% tricot. This novelty knit simulates expensive and worsted fabric. Light in weight, with a 
worsted made in America today. 5% oz. It hand-knit fabrics. Color fast, completely soft, downy hand. This expensive looking 
is light, yet with a firm hand and built-in washable, no ironing needed. It is re com- cloth comes in light colors with a strea 
wrinkle resistance. Can be permanently fortable and packable. effect. Used extensively in women’s wear. 


pleated. 
. 
Burlington YES 
INDUSTRIES, INC. V 
1480 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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PLEATRIQUE, Burlington Blouse Fabric— 
An all-nylon three bar tricot. Completely 
washable, needs little or no ironing. The 
interesting surface is actually knitted in and 
a permanent part of the fabric. Wonderful 
for blouses and blouse trim. 
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TWEEDCLOTH, Burlington Dress Fabrics— 


A Coloray and rayon fabric. Lightly napped 
finish gives a cashmere hand. It is _ 
wearing, crease resistant and colorfast. Pop- 
ular in women’s dresses and sportswear. 


By Ls ton ) Burlington 
INDUSTRIES, Wg a 


1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


ANGEL WING, Burlington Dress Fabrics-- 


All-nylon tulle, gossamer sheerness with the 
added strength of nylon. Comes in a wide 
range of evening and bridal shades. 
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GALEY & LORD COTTONS 
selected by 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


for exhibition in 


“TEXTILES U. S. A.” 


CHECKMATE—two thicknesses of sheerest fabric 
woven together to produce an entirely new type of 
three-dimensional dress weight cotton. Woven in 
exclusive patterns for such leading designers as 
Brigance, Jane Derby, Adele Simpson, Pauline Trigere 
and B. H. Wragge. 


Galey & Lord isa 


CRAMERTON ARMY CLOTH— a truly American classic, 
first developed under the direction of the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster in 1932. This Type I twill has been the 
official cotton uniform fabric of the U.S. Army ever 
since. For over twenty years it has been America’s 
top quality work clothing and heavy duty uniform 
fabric. And in the last five years it has become a fash- 
ion fabric favorite for colorful men’s and women’s 
slacks, shorts and casual wear. 


FeLicien—a highly lustrous, crease-resistant, sheer 
cotton with more than voile and less stiffness 
than organdie. In bow fe plaids, checks or yarn-dyed 
solid colors, as well as delicate tints that have in- 
spired the beautifully tucked, shirred, embroidered 
and lace-decorated formal cotton dresses of leading 
designers in recent seasons. 


A MEMRER OF 


1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. wrlinglon_) 
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® 
Another fabulous OTN QL Original fabric. One of the new 


“International Couture” prints, with close-clustered 


flowers on the famous Wamsutta cotton satin. 
See also the Wamsutta Museum Exhibition Fabric 
number 65, in this issue. We are most proud of this 
“Ribbon-Stripe Voile” in the Museum of Modern Art's 


current exhibit, “Textiles—U. S. A.” 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y 
Division of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 
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“*PRESTINI’’ cotton, U.S.A. **MINOR" linen scrim, Scotland **KERRY’’ linen and cotton, Scotland 
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KNOLL TEXTILES INC. 575 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22 
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“TEXTILES USA” SPONSORED BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART AND AMERICAN FABRICS MAGAZINE, 


selects eight of its sixty home furnishing fabrics from the 
Knoll collection—a revealing indication of the influence of 
Knoll design on the contemporary scene. Knoll textiles, 
international in scope, represent exclusive developments 
by the leading designers of Europe and America. Knoll tex- 


tiles are available in fourteen countries on four continents. 


“@UGBY’' wool and cotton, U.S.A. 


SCANDINAVIA 


_BENELUX 
| 
| 


FRANCE GERMANY 


SWITZERLAND 
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Junior, sizes 5 to 15, in Blue Smoke, Bisque, Black, Seal Brown. 
Regular Length, approx. $99. Short Length, approx. $79. 
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CLOUD No. 9@ is Collins & Aikman’s exclusive Orlon-Dynel fabric with locked-in weave. Orlon is Du Pont’s trademark for its acrylic fiber. Dynel—T. M. Union Carbide. Candalon—® 


ee, lixciting new fashions 


in CLOUD No.9 
- the fabric more 
practical than fur 


-in every way including price! 


Slip into a coat of Candalon CLOUD No. 9 
and — presto — you’re in a new world of 
fashion. 


For CLOUD No. 9 blends Orlon and Dynel 
to create a fabric more fabulous than fur. 
It comes in new moonlight colors like Blue 
Smoke and Bisque. And it’s priced right 
down to earth. 


In fact, there’s never been a luxury coat 
fabric so downright practical. CLOUD No. 9 
never leaves its lustre at the cleaners’—even 
after repeated visits. Nor does it ever leave 
fuzz on your gown—or his suit. That’s 
because the pile is not knitted, but woven. 
So it’s locked in permanently. You can prove 
that with the Comb Test! 


We can’t really tell you how wonderful you'll 
look and feel in a coat of CLOUD No. 9. You 
must try one on to know. And you can do just 
that at any of the fine stores listed on left. 


These Cambrooke® Junior Coats are 
by North Bay; a div. of Arthur Doctor. 


Fabric made exclusively by Collins & Aikman 
America’s Largest Weavers of Fine Pile Fabrics 
210 Madison Avenue * New York 16, New York 


Comb test proves it won’t shed! 
Pull a comb through the pile of a 
CLOUD No. 9 coat—again and again. 
If it were an ordinary pile fabric, 
you'd have a comb full of fuzz. The 
test proves that CLOUD No. 9 won’t 
shed — even when roughly handled! 


PRPRPREE 


sure you specify finishes by 


IN 
FABRICS... 


BETTER 
FINISH | 


ADDS 
UP 
TO 
BETTER 
~ FIGURES! 
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ANSTON 


Cranston Print Works Company e Sales Office: 26! Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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PERMATHAL-EVERGLAZE “ALAMAC 


Another great honor bestowed on Permathal-Everglaze by wear fabrics. They have great richness of hand, forward- 
Alamac! Our colorful “Pueblo” cotton knit jersey has been looking new designs and colors—plus, the practical qualities 
selected as the only cotton knit fabric to be shown at the in ernie with the busy, modern American way of looking 


“Textiles U.S.A.” exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art. A singular honor indeed, 
and one we're mighty proud of. 

In fact, we're proud of everything about 
Permathal-Everglaze jerseys. We're proud 
of the fact that in every way these jerseys 
are an accurate, imaginative interpretation 
of what is distinctly American in ready-to- 
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and living. Luxurious and pretty as they 
are, Permathal-Everglaze jerseys are amaz- 
ingly easy to care for, bearing up with 
perfect aplomb through frequent washings 
and wearings. Today these jerseys are 
going everywhere with a splendid versatil- 
ity that makes them impartially perfect 
for all seasons. 


Alt ma 


1412 Broadway + New York 18, N. Y. 
Makers of Permathal®-Everglaze,® Thalspun® and Furalla® 


held captive in BARRABEAU and BARRABELLE 
by STRATABARRA* 


Precious Old World textures inspired the shimmering beauty 
of Barrabeau and Barrabelle . . . two decorative fabric master- 
pieces by Fabric Converters, Inc. Stratabarra, a Strata ys 
exclusive by Bemberg, has captured the elegance and richn 
of the heaviest Douppioni long-slubbed silk. There are pla 
shade iridescents with the patina of burnished gold 9% 

. imaginative hand-prints . .. and luxurious. 


. . . . 4 + al 
embroideries. ..all in stunning color tones, AF 


ee 


BARRABEAU 

Long staple combed cotton back Ss 
and Stratabarra face. For oe ina 
peries, bedspreads, and many, tm 

ater sorte : 


BARRABELLE 


Stratabarra ... 100% Strata and 
Bemberg rayon. For upholstery, 
cushions, draperies, bedspreads, 
and many other uses. 


*Stratabarra is an American Bemberg Strata yarn ex- 
clusive with Fabric Converters, Inc., 257 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

( Reg. app. for). 


ARISTOCRAT® OF RAYON YARN 
a A 


AMERICAN BEMBERG - Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. + Plant: Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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MEMO: there's a 
great new 


fashion 


beautiful 


Beautiful “Ban-Lon” sweaters are preferred by millions 
of women because: soft, luxurious look; easy washing; 
no blocking; never shrink or stretch out of shape; pilling 
no problem; wonderful wearing comfort. 

For your protection: 

All garments approved to carry the ‘‘Ban-Lon”’ trademark have met 


rigid standards of quality controlled and prescribed by Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co 


the test is in the touch 


“EVERGLAZE” MARKETING DIVISION 


P. O. Box 189, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


International merchandising of trademarked products : 

EVERGLAZE_ + EVERGLAZE. MINICARE ¢ TUTORED «© STAZENU.+« BAN-LON 

® ® “® ® ® ® 

The “Everglaze” Marketing Division supervises the international merchandising of the trad k products of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 

Co. Bancroft grants the use of its trademarks on fibers, yarns, fabrics, articles and garments which meet its prescribed and tested 
standards of quality. In foreign countries, the trad ks are identified by “Trademark” and not ®@ as in the United States, 
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available from America’s 
leading manufacturers 
ANN ADAMS 
ATWOOD 
BAYLOR 
BLAIRMOOR 
BOBBIE BROOKS 
BRADLEY 
BROWNIE 
CONTESSA 
DARLENE 
DIANE CAROLE 
DONWOOD 
DOTTY MANN 
DRAKE 
ELLSON OF CALIFORNIA 
ELMAR 


SWEATERS 


EMMALINE 
FAIRFIELD 
FEATHERKNIT 
FRENCH 
GLENGARRY 
GLEN GORDON 
GLENMOOR CLASSICS 
GORDONSHIRE 
HADDINGTON ORIGINALS 
HEDY KNITS OF CALIFORNIA 
HELEN HARPER 
HUDDLESPUN 
JANE IRWILL 
JERNAT 

JOAN MARIE 
KINGSLEY 
KNITOWN TOGS 
LAMPL 
LANSING 

MAC PERTH 
MADEMOISELLE 
MAJESTIC 
MARBETH 

MAY CLAIRE 
NAN DORSEY 
NASSAU FASHIONS 
NEWPORT 

OLD COLONY 
PANDORA 
PENROSE 
PETER FREUND 
PLAY KNIT 
PREMIER 
PURITAN 
REGAL 

REGENT 
REGINA 
REMBRANDT 
RIVIERA 
ROMILLE 
ROSANNA 
SABRINA 
SELECT 
SHELLEY 

ST. ANDREWS 
STE. LAURENT 
STUART LLOYD 
TALBOTT 
TISH-U-KNIT 
VOGUESTER 


A recent example is Dynel mat, by The Felters 
Company, exhibited by the Museum of Modern 
Art. This durable, resilient, non-woven sheet 
material is currently replacing bulkier and less 
chemically-resistant materials as a separator 
for long-life batteries. Here, by permitting the 
plates to be set closer together, Dynel mat 
helps smaller sized batteries conduct higher 
surge currents for heavy drain use, such as 
starting Diesel engines and aircraft engines. 
Dynel’s chemical resistance to potassium hy- 


CONSTANTLY CONTRIBUTING NEW ECONOMY-IN-USE TO INDUSTRY 


droxide and sulphuric acid also prolongs stor- 
age battery life. 


Dynel mat is proving equally useful in other 
applications: to filter air and corrosive liquids; 
for gaskets and weather strippings; in marine 
and tropical equipment; in linings for clothing; 
as a supporter for plastic sheet or sound- 
absorbing material; in shoe inserts; as a fabric 
softener and for diaphragms. For information 
on these products, write: 


DYNEL « Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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INSULATED FABRIC FOR 


ALL-WEATHER COMFORT 


SELECTED FOR 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
“TEXTILE U.S.A.” EXHIBIT 


DEMANDED BY 
MILLIONS OF CONSUMERS 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


YES, MILIUM insulated fabric has become a way of American life, bring- 
ing its marvels to every phase of better living. Because of its amazing 
properties Milium gives your family a new light-weight comfort...a new 
freedom and light-hearted mobility. 


Milium Linings Work Like House Insulation... 
Keep you warmer in cold weather, without added bulk, by holding body 
heat inside the garments; keep you cooler in warm weather by deflecting 
the sun’s hot rays. 


Milium Saves Weight, Saves Energy, 

Saves Money... 

Its all-weather adaptability extends the wearing season of any garment 
...enables you to travel light and economically at all times, from one 
climate to another, from one season to another. 


Marvelous Lightness Enhances Fashion... 
Lightweight Milium linings enhance fashion, make possible more beau- 
tiful, more versatile styling... provide softer, more supple draping. 


TODAY, you can get Milium insulated linings in apparel for the entire 
family...coats, suits, sportswear, rainwear, footwear, gloves, sleeping 
bags, ski wear, etc. Plus draperies and drapery linings and other prod- 
ucts for your home. 


MILIUM DIVISION 


Deering, Milliken & Company, Inc. 
1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


© MiILIUM 1S THE REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO., INC., FOR METAL INSULATED FABRICS. 
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IN THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD... 


THERE ARE NO FINER FABRICS 


IN THE DOMAIN OF SILK. KANEBO'S ALL SILK AND SILK COMBINATION 
FABRICS ARE RANKED FIRST IN THE FIELD BY PEOPLE WHO APPRECIATE 
QUALITY. REMEMBER THAT OUR COMPLETELY INTEGRATED MODERN FACILI- 
TIES FOR SPINNING, WEAVING AND FINISHING, ENABLE US TO GIVE OUR ? 


CUSTOMERS THE UTMOST IN SPEED, SERVICE AND SATISFACTION. 


‘ 


RAW SILK, SPUN SILK YARNS, SILKS, 
COTTON YARNS, COTTONS, 
WOOL YARNS, WOOLS, WORSTEDS, 
RAYON FIBERS, RAYON YARNS, RAYONS 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES 


COMBINATION FABRICS OF EVERY TYPE 


KANEGAFUCHI SPINNING CO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


N. Y. OFFICE: KANEBO NEW YORK INC., EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. 


KENZAN CLOTH — ONE OF THE 
NEWEST KANEBO FABRICS 


ESTABLISHED 1887 PRESIDENT: ITOJI MUTO 


hi : 
Jashion favorites 


EVERGLAZE. 
MINICARE. 


Success comes naturally to “Everglaze” “Minicare” fabrics. They’ve 
been outstandingly successful since the day they appeared on the 


EVERGLAZE 


market; and they’ll continue to be next season and for seasons to 


This tag — 
sign of quality 
in men's and boys 
sportsweor 


come. The reason is clear: two rigid performance standards tests 
must be passed by every “Everglaze” “Minicare” fabric. First, 
there’s the famous “Everglaze” test for durable resistance to creas- 
ing, stretching, shrinking, etc.; then, there’s a special test to assure 
dependable wash and wear performance. In clothes for men, women 


and children, “Everglaze” “Minicare” fabrics have won world-wide 
acceptance and acclaim. In the months to come, these fabrics will 
continue as fashion favorites in the wash and wear field. That’s a 


C prediction you can count on! 
y 
Se oe “EVERGLAZE” MARKETING DIVISION 
NG : aii \ AN XN 
| \ \~ P. O. Box 189, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
| resist creases * wash easily International merchandising of trademarked products: 
se es fabrics need little or no ironing EVERGLAZE, + EVERGLAZE, MINICARE, + TUTORED, + STAZENU,+ BAN-LON, 
AR won't shrink or stretch out of shape The “Everglaze” Marketing Division supervises the international merchandising of the trad k products of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co. Bancroft grants the use of its trademarks on fibers, yarns, fabrics, articles and garments which meet its prescribed and tested 
\ standards of quality In foreign countries, the trad ks ore identified by “Trademark” and not @ as in the United States. 
EASIER LIVING OWES A LOT TO EVERGLAZEs 
pobrics 
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ANGLO FABRICS COMPANY, INC.,1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18,N.Y. 


IQUE HORSES 
tened by the voice of the oracle 
ico) . . . dramatically interpreted by 
Scalamandré in a new design capturing 
the classic, elegant beauty of 
: horses in motion. 
“Fabrics-you can feel with your eyes.’”* 


ca a “3 pai? 
WMNCLEe BTL wc 


ee ; 
Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics Trimmings 
E ; YORK + also BOSTON « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
tu ers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
You will see SCALAMANDRE SILKS selected for exhibition 
at the MUSEUM OF MopERN ART — and at leading 
Museums and Historical Shrines throughout America. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.* | 
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Secret of 
sculptured fit - 
throughout the 
fashion 
world 


whenever 
modern fibres 
are blended 
for superb 
figure flattery 
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THE ELASTIC YARN 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


US: United States Rubber 


LER CENTER ° ?t 
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Now there are seven. This year again we bring you 
beautiful new prints from the Modern Masters. We 
believe this collection is a most outstanding and extra- 
ordinary one. All are on a fine, silky DIP ‘N DRY® 
cotton. All have a touch of the unusual. For fresh 
inspiration see Fuller’s Modern Master prints. 


comes TRILOK* 


U | 
e a remarkable new achievement in furniture fabrics = 
- : 
: Trilok is wonderfully unlike any other upholstery fabric you have ever seen. From an entirely new weaving and finishing 
h process come rich, deep-dimensional textures in striking patterns, breathtaking colors. Yet Trilok is not only excitingly - 
. beautiful, as shown on this Jens Risom sofa, but is amazingly practical as well. In all its countless combinations of Z 

natural or synthetic fibers, it is hand-washable, unbelievably durable. Trilok is designed by Jack Lenor Larsen and 3 

made exclusively by United States Rubber, Textile Division, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y.  *Patented and Copyrighted 5 


* 


US United States Rubber 
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Creative energy sculptured in chrome-nickel-steel — this is the 
symbol of American Enka Corporation, one of America’s great 
producers of synthetic fibers. It is a visible expression of the 
progressive spirit, the far-sighted research and the devotion to 
quality for which Enka is known. Enka products serve the 
industrial community in a widening range of end uses. 

Every day conveyor belts woven of Enka rayon 
are carrying tons of coal and ore from the mines. Rayon’s 
greater strength at lower cost makes it productive and 
economical in conveyor belts and many other industrial applications. 
Think what this greater strength at lower cost can mean to your 
business and call American Enka today. 


American Enka Corporation ¢ 206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Winner of the 
Museum of Modern Art Award 
for Fabrics 
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sparkling fur blend 
designed by Bussiere of 


STRATHMORE 


Woolen Mills 

an exciting example of 

the kind of fabrics being 
sparked by our unusual creative 
fashion approach... 

and used so knowingly 

(and exclusively) 

in fine coats by 


LA VIGNA 
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il Kk. is the inspiration 


It was silk that inspired Avedon to this photographic 
interpretation of color and movement in fashion. Silk is 
everyone’s best fashion inspiration. It has the touch 

that quickens the urge for self expression, whether it be 
through blending a color, designing a print or sewing 

a seam. No one understands this quite as well as the 
woman who herself has the creative touch. It is for you 
the new spring fashions in silk were created. See them 


soon at your favorite fabric department. 


International Silk Association, (U.S. A.) 
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Laura Jean Allen 
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‘lo Martine Le Geulien 


America’s Most Distinguished Artists Create Another | 
“Years Ahead” Collection of Signature Fabric Paintings — 4 


6 Hii 


be 
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Four years ago the concept of great art on fabric burst into print 
in Lowenstein’s premiere collection of Signature Fine Art Fabrics. 
And a brilliant new trend in textiles was born! x The latest Sig- 
nature collection ... created by world-famous painter-members of 
Associated American Artists . . . again brings news of great signifi- 
cance to fashion. Only the imaginative fine artist could create designs 


LOWE 


William Ward Beecher 


— 
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of such striking originality ...designs that are years ahead. 
Lowenstein artfully transposes their original paintings from canvas 
to fine cottons with meticulous care .. . cottons that rarely need the 
touch of an iron. % Signature Originals for 1957 will appear in 
important resort and Spring fashions . . . will be editorialized and 


extensively advertised in leading fashion. magazines. 


STEIN 


FINE ART FABRICS 
Original by members of ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, Inc., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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handwoven 


design service 
contract 


production cut order 


designed by Norman Loring and Ellen Siegel Bur lington, New Jersey 


[»\r60 - ILE Selected from thousands of fabrics by the Museum of 
THE SHEARLING REPLACEMENT Modern Art to receive the coveted Award of Merit" 
ARGO PILE IS FIRST IN KNITTED © 

PILE FABRICS FOR LININGS Ly FU 


\\ | 


exclusive selling agent: 


t. A M N 
HILLIPS-PREMIER RGONA U T iMm«as 
CORPORATION Manufacturers of Knitted Pile Fabrics 


186 SOUTH — 2 9 auaaaamaaeaas 418 N. THIRD STREET — MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. — TEL. BROADWAY 2-4398 
ncoc = 


Only a limited number of copies of this special 
commemorative Textiles U.S.A. issue of 


American Fabrics Magazine is available. 


All are fully swatched and cannot be repeated. We 


AMERICAN FABRICS, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
; should wish you, scriber, to have 
Please send me copies of the special Museum of SE HE Pe Oe EE GE See, Se Shee 


Modern Art Textiles U.S.A. Exhibition Issue, for which: first call on them. This book forms a unique souvenir 
check is enclosed $ which can be of great value for promotional, 
Price $4.00 per copy; orders over 10 copies $3.50. 

reference and record purposes. In order to avoid 


disappointment order TODAY on the attached coupon 


the copies you will require. 
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Today the world is made of 


green marbies 


From one gleaming green marble like 
this comes a gossamer filament 97 
miles long that can be turned into al- 
most everything it takes to make your 
life easier . . . from the one absolutely 
ironing-free drapery fiber to the 
strongest screening ever known, to an 
elegant wallpaper that wipes clean 
in a whiz. 

Not all Fiberglas* products are made 
of green marbles but all Fiberglas 
products really are made of glass fibers 

. . with the translucency, the 
strength, the stability, the easy main- 
tenance and the other unique talents 
of glass! 

Every day someone finds a new 
way to apply these talents to improv- 
ing their own home or industry. 
Probably you’re doing something now 
that could be improved by Fiberglas 
fibers or yarns. For more information, 
write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas, 
Dept. 205, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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Luxurious no-iron fabrics are now made of 


glass. See them at stores everywhere and at the 
comfortable new Fiberglas Fabrics Shop, 16 
East 56th Street, New York City. 


It's amazing the difference Fiberglas makes! 


Laminate of glass and vinyl is now offering 
high tensile strength and tear resistance as well 
as a smart new look to luggage, baby carriages, 
wading pools and shoes. 


Supremely care-free wallpaper is now 
available with a luxurious hand-loomed look 
...and because the yarns are Fiberglas, it really 
wears! .. . and it cleans with a whisk of a cloth. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FI BERGLAS 


#T. M. (Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 
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DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 

SALUTES THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

AND AMERICAN FABRICS MAGAZINE 

FOR RECOGNIZING THE CREATIVE SPIRIT THAT 
PERVADES THE AMERICAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Mebane, Providence, Reading, Philadelphia 


DURENE * MERCERIZED SINGLES *» COMBED PEELER * DYED AND BLEACHED * CHEMICAL FIBER YARNS * FLUFLON 


IN A DESIRE TO COMBINE THE FEELING OF CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH TECHNOLOGY OF PRODUCTION AND 


REQUIREMENTS OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN. | HAVE FORMED A DESIGNER GROUP FROM WHICH ONE 


CAN EXPECT LASTING APPROPRIATENESS OF MATERIAL, TECHNIQUE, AND FUNCTION. WE ARE CUR- 


RENTLY DEVELOPING POWER-WOVEN CASEMENTS AND UPHOLSTERIES, PRINTED FABRIC, IMPORTS, 


AND DESIGN FOR MAJOR INDUSTRY. YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED. 
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DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 

SALUTES THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

AND AMERICAN FABRICS MAGAZINE 

FOR RECOGNIZING THE CREATIVE SPIRIT THAT 
PERVADES THE AMERICAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Mebane, Providence, Reading, Philadelphia 


DURENE + MERCERIZED SINGLES * COMBED PEELER * DYED AND BLEACHED * CHEMICAL FIBER YARNS * FLUFLON 


Grapbic Ans Coho, 17tb em 


N SO intricate and technical a process as the making of paper, the 

Dryer Felt plays a most vital part. William L. Barrell Co., Inc., has 

been recognized for many years as a leading producer of such felts 
and has been recently awarded recognition at “Textiles, U.S. A.” show, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, N. Y. 


At Barrell, the making of Dryer Felts is an art that has been handed 
down by highly trained craftsmen from generation to generation. Not 
only do Barrell specialists assure maintained quality control, but they 
are always available for cooperation in the solving of paper drying prob- 
lems. And, regardless of seasons or conditions, Barrell research and 
development continue at full time. 


Orner Barrett Propucts: 
Fabrics for men's, women's, and children’s wear, uniform fabrics, work clothes fabrics, ducks, canvas, coated fabrics, industrial fabrics. 


ee te re 


112 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER. WINNING CREATION 


| crepe Monte Carlo 


This latest achievement by 
G. Hirsch is a prize winning selection of 
The Museum of Modern Art, for their current 
exhibition, Textiles U.S.A. 


DRESS BY LARRY ALDRICH 


As usual...the unusual is by 


irsch 


CREPE MONTE carRLo...a dress fabric of silk with gold Lurex...reflects the festive air with its shimmering elegance 


...a@ new metallic gleam that will never dull or tarnish. In a complete range of colors. Since 1888, G. Hirsch has 


been the home of ideas ...a vigorous creative force ...a source of inspiration that begets inspiration in fashion. 


G. HIRSCH SONS, INC., SINCE 1888 CREATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18 
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7 
FOR THE MOST DIVERSIFIED 
AND DRAMATIC COLLECTION OF 
CONTEMPORARY DECORATING FABRICS 
FOR DRAPERIES, SLIPCOVERS AND UPHOLSTERY 


P40) lil Py a Sa by h Ta liter a? 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO., 60 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. UPTOWN SHOWROOMS: 535 MADISON AVE. « Fabrics « Carpets * Wallpapers « Waverly Fi 


Museum of Modern Art... 


The TEXTILES U.S.A. EXHIBIT sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art in conjunction with the 


American Fabrics Magazine, chooses fabrics of Courtaulds’ solution-dyed Coloray for superior performance in 


the Clothing category: 
BuRLINGTON’sS TWEED-CLOTH, a bird’s-eye tweed, permanently napped to look and feel like cashmere 
...in 100% colorfast black, pin-pointed with color 

the Industrial category: 
Jonart’s STAYFAST woven by J. P. STEVENS, a rugged topping for convertibles that defies the 
elements ... won't fade or streak because all the color is imprisoned inside the fiber itself 


Singular tribute, indeed, by an impartial jury of acknowledged authorities in the fields of Art and Fashion, 
who selected fabrics of Coloray rayon fiber from thousands of entries. 


tel ff 


Courtaulds takes great pride in this coveted recognition of Coloray and its unique contributions to the 
advancement of color science and fabric design. 


COURTAULDS'’ 


COLOR AY. 


Rayon fiber with Captive Color . . .“‘can’t escape!” 


oe RTA D (ALABAMA) INC. © first name in man-made fibers, first name in solution-dyeing 
LU LU ® Ss 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * Greensboro, N. C. * Le Moyne Plant, Mobile, Ala. 
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we take pleasure 


if you are interested 

in fabrics, be sure to visit 
TEXTILES U.S.A. 

Museum of Modern Art 
1] West 53rd Street 
August 28 to November 4 
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in announcing the selection 
of the won-der-ful 


by the Museum of Modern Art 


for inclusion in its 


exhibition 


selling agents 


40 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


CYANA PERMEL® PLUS AEROTEX* RESIN M-3 CYANA SILICONE 
WATER REPELLENT 


Quality-controlled Most popular durable 

melamine resin finish melamine resin base Outstanding among ‘ 
for water repellency, used for finishing all silicones, for these 

spot and stain resistance, types of fabrics. consistently superior 

wrinkle resistance . . . Very successful in qualities verified by field 

tremendously important upgrading light-weight men: (1) uniformly high 

in selling today’s fashion NYLON fabrics. initial spray ratings 4 

and decorating fabrics. Durable to washing (2) danger of spotting 

Protects colors, improves or cleaning. FREE OF goods during processing 

stabilization, resists ODORS during minimized (3) excellent 


abrasion. Versatile hand. processing and in compatibility with other 
Unsurpassed durability finished fabric . . . in finishing products. 
through repeated plant, at cutters, in Proved performance 


recommends it for selected 


laundering or cleaning. store, and home. 


synthetic yarn fabrics. 


f Creative imagination works wonders in modern textile design, in apparel 
and interior fashions, in promotion and selling. Creative imagination 
finds dependable support in the broad family of finishes developed by 
American Cyanamid Company. Our Application Laboratories constantly 
work with mills, converters, and manufacturers to provide the most 
efficient finish — regardless of type —for the specific fabric. To make sure 
you get the right finish for your fabric . . . consult Cyanamid. 


PRODUCERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST TEXTILE RESINS 


*TRADE MARK 
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W. are honored that some of 


our fabrics were selected for the 


MuseuM OF MODERN ART 
TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


Stevens craftsmanship in creative design, and our 
standards of quality in spinning, weaving and finish- 
ing will continue to make our name synonymous 


with fine fabrics, as they have for the past 143 years. 


J.P. Stevens & Co. Inc. 
Stevens Building, New York 36, N. Y. 
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PLAYING RIGHT INTO A DESIGNER'S HANDS. ..this luxury jersey made 


of 80% “Orlon’* acrylic fiber and 20% wool. For this remarkable fabric drapes freely, 


boasts a rich touch, keeps its shape and is washable—thanks to “Orlon”. No wonder 
more designers, buyers, and customers are discovering this inimitable combination of 


aesthetics and function...are demanding the advantages of Du Pont modern-living fibers. 


NYLON ORLON DACRON™ 


. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


*”“Orlon” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. 


**"Dacron” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its polyester fiber. Du F ont makes fibers, does not make the fabric or blouse shown here. Zz a 
G.U. $. PAT 
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TRAVEL COLORS 


Perfect to span the season. Crisp 
tireless travel colors that go from 
temperate to torrid zones without 
effort and still look and feel 
fresh wearing afterward. 


SUN SWEPT COLOR 


These vivid plaids, checks and 
stripes have gaiety and vigor, 
adding excitement whatever the 

season, wherever the place. 


WE PROUDLY ANNOUNCE THAT FOUR M&W THOMAS FABRICS HAVE BEEN SELECTED FOR 
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LIVE-WIRE REDS 


Bright! Startling! Suavely 
interwoven with lighter and darker 
colors to produce effects of 
sophisticated and dignified 

understatement. 


CttIIPDLAR 
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|, MAY THOMAS Cctine 


Inspiration for modern living...a new group of fabrics, some classic, some startling, 


all timeless, to add brilliance and imagination to the most complete wardrobe. 


FROST TONES 


Subdued and neutral colors, woven 
into a variety of immaculate 
stripings and frosted with the 

cool sheen of silver. 


R THE TEXTILES U.S.A. EXHIBITION AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. AUGUST 29 TO NOVEMBER 4. 


See pages 23 and 32 
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lothes th4Pn 


gabardine. Or (suggests Givenchy) try velveteen for cocktails ...a 


MCCALL'S 3785 $1.00 

Loveliest sight of all: you, in a Givenchy fashion you made yourself. And 
it can be just the start. For Givenchy’s done a whole collection .. . an 
exclusive McCall’s collection...a fabulous pattern wardrobe that can 
put Paris right in your closet! Do this dress in supple worsted 


e the woman 


tweedy wool for matinees . . . a shimmering satin to light up the eve- 
ning. You'll find Givenchy patterns (with the Easy Rule feature for easy 
fit) where you find McCall’s Pattern Catalog: at fine stores everywhere. 


another Givenchy pattern exclusive with M eCalls””” better fabrics make better fashions 
Bs 


PRINTED PATTERNS 


A DIVISION OF MCCALL CORPORATION 


Another ad in the campaign that has carried the McCall’s story wherever 
American women sew. Ads like these will whip up still more fashion 
excitement in the fall issues of Vogue, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mademoi- 
selle, Seventeen, The New York Times Magazine, McCall’s, Redbook, 


AMERICAN FABRICS 


McCall’s Pattern Book, American Girl, National 4H News. McCall’s 
Patterns also salutes the Textiles, USA Exhibition sponsored by the 
New York Museum of Modern Art, and takes pride in tying in with this 
dramatic event. 


I MOCRACY OF ART 


Good fabric design is fine art, 
a joy forever... 


and now the people are us patron. 


\MERICAN SILK MILES,INC. 


1400 Broadway, Neu dork 18. N. Fr 
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Once again... Forstmann 


has received recognition for original- 
ity in fabric design. The Museum of 
Modern Art has given awards to two 
of our fabrics in their current exposi-: 
tion, “Textiles U.S.A.“ Here you see 
one of these fabrics in action. Sleek, 
wide, prophetic ...this black coat 
by Harry Frechtel was inspired by 
Forstmann's award-winning broad- 
cloth. Suited to the sophisticated cut, 
its highly polished pile, dimensioned 
in subtle diagonals, shimmers like 
dark liquid. Here the spirit of the 
design and the feeling of the fabric 
are one. Such oneness is possible 
because Forstmann and designers 
work together. So every time you 
seek the finest quality in trend- 


setting woolens 


... for action 


come to 


FORSTMANN 
ae ae oye 


For further information 
write Forstmann Woolen Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey 
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It is the privilege of 
AMERICAN FABRICS 


to sponsor jointly with 


THEE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


TE ae TES USA. 


We believe that this major Exhibition is a timely and well-deserved 
recognition of a great American industry. It marks a milestone 

in the history of an industry which has so greatly 

contributed to the rising tide of taste in America today. 

This Exhibition draws attention to the great creative potentials 

of design and to the superb technical skills placed within the public's reach 
by the fabric and fashion industries. And it salutes the 

substantial achievement by the Textile Industry in contributing 


to every facet of American life. 


CONTENTS 
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Cover: Design for TExTiLEs, U.S.A. by George Tscherny 


Introduction to Exhibition by ARTHUR DREXLER, Director, 
Department of Architecture and Design, Museum of 
Modern Art 


Some aspects of the Exhibition by GRETA DANIEL, 


Associate Curator of Design, Museum of Modern Art 


DOROTHY SHAVER, President of Lord & Taylor, keynotes the 


Exhibition’s significance for the industry 


A symposium of fashion designers using apparel fabrics 
selected from the Exhibition 

MONTE-SANO Selects an outstanding woolen fabric 

LARRY ALDRICH finds inspiration in a silk lamé 


Catalog of apparel fabrics 


CLAIRE MC CARDELL creates a costume in tweed 

BEN ZUCKERMAN tailors a town coat in wool 

PAULINE TRIGERE designs a cape-coat 

DONALD LA VIGNA designs with a wool and fur fiber fabric 
ANNE KLEIN chooses a blended fabric 


Over-the-counter fabrics in designer patterns by McCall 


Portfolio of decorative applications 

GEORGE NELSON on the relation of structure and fabric 
ALEXANDER GIRARD’S philosophy of textile design 

FLORENCE KNOLL and the advance of organic fabric design 
RUSSEL WRIGHT adapts an industrial fabric for drapery 
JENS RISOM chooses a fabric with beauty plus performance 


MICHAEL GREER Selects silk for a bathroom screen 
Catalog of decorative fabrics 
IAN MCCALLUM comments on decorative use of fabrics 


Industrial fabrics in the Exhibition 

HENRY DREYFUSS on new textile directions in industry 
Glass fabrics for boat hulls 

Typewriter ribbon fabric — finest, strongest fabric woven 
For safety uses, monofilament polyethylene ropes 

For national defense, a novel fabric of plastic and metal 
As acarrier for abrasives, a modern mesh fabric 

For maintenance tenting, strong Fortisan and vinyl 

Tricot and foam rubber industrial fabric for fashion uses 


Body armor built from textile fibers with plastic plates 
Catalog of industrial fabrics 


Index of firms and designers of fabrics in the Exhibition 
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Ppiam of the exhibition 


Entrance is either through the Museum lobby 


(arrow at top of plan) or through the Whitney 


Museum galleries (arrow bottom right). Ap- 


proaching through the lobby, the entrance is 


screened by polyethylene ropes and immedi- 


ately inside is a tilted umbrella with fabric 


segments, twenty-three feet wide. reaching 


from floor to ceiling. The tear-drop shape (ad- 


joining the umbrella on the plan) indicates 


curved walis on which fabrics are displayed. 


To left of the umbrella geometric shapes mark 


twelve-foot faceted columns upon which vari- 


ous fabric s are shown. 


ATUL ALLLLL The terrace pavilion outside, overlooking the 
Sina: Cea 


Sculpture Garden, is reached through doors 


shown at center of the plan. A translucent awn- 


ing runs the entire length of this terrace. The 
dark rectangle (on the plan at left of the 


doors) represents an enclosed area, lined with 


T panels of automobile top fabric, where most 
of the industrial fabrics are grouped. The 
a Se | — white rectangle on the terrace at right of the 
coment ; doors indicates a platform where nylon para- 
chutes are displayed. 
| 
oe see: 
| | Leaving the terrace, on the right is a small 
| | room devoted to fabrics woven by craftsmen, 
= ——---}--. | followed by a corridor hung from floor to 
a) —— = — ceiling with fabric (dark rectangle at upper 
| r right). Turning right at the end of this corri- 
_ ca . aa La> dor, translucent and transparent fabrics are 
a | ne displayed, lighted alternately from front and 
ret back by means of a special arrangement. The 
; Z last gallery is an octagonal pavilion entirely 


SUNS 5 made of fabrics, theatrical for the most part. 
ee 


The floors throughout are covered with spe- 


Ss As cially treated apparel and industrial fabrics. 
4 
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TESTES USA. 
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chairman 
DAN FULLER 


treasurer 
WESLEY SIMPSON 


chairman, publicity committee 
ROBERT WINTERNITZ 
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RENE D’HARNONCOURT 
ARTHUR DREXLER 
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ANNI ALBERS 

CLAIRE MC CARDELL 
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director 
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director, department of architecture and design 


GRETA DANIEL 
associate curator of design 


BERNARD RUDOFSKY 
designer of the installation 


An introduction to the | Textiles U.S.A. is one of a continuing series of exhibitions 
Exhibition by the Museum : 

of Modern Art’s Director of || the Museum has devoted to well-designed useful objects 

the Department of Architecture 

and Design. On the next page 

the Associate Curator of those called Good Design, presented surveys of home fur- 

Design discusses some aspects 


of the Exhibition. 


available to the public. Previous exhibitions, most notably 


nishings which included textiles produced both in the United 
States and abroad. Textiles U.S.A. is the Museum’s first 
exhibition devoted exclusively to contemporary American 


fabrics. 


Both manufacturers and hand craftsmen were invited to 
send examples of their work produced during the last ten 
years to a jury appointed by the Museum. In making its 
selection, the Museum was further assisted by advisors on 
technical aspects of performance and durability, where 


these criteria were relevant. 


Regardless of the role played in the national textile econ- 
omy by individual fabrics produced, often, in truly heroic 
quantity (10,085,937 yards of cotton yard goods in 1955) 
the selection of some 190 fabrics from the more than 3500 


Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 57 examined by the jury has been determined not by volume or 


| saleability, but by aesthetic value. Necessarily such an ex- 
hibition is limited in scope. It is not an exhaustive survey 
of all types of fabrics produced in the United States, and it 
omits certain indisputably excellent basic fabrics in favor 


of what is technically or aesthetically exceptional. 
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The exhibition has been organized within three categories 
Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 100 of use: Apparel; Home Furnishings, including upholstery 
and curtain materials but not carpets; and Industrial fab- 
rics, including such things as automobile tire cords, sludge 


filters, and insulating cloth. 


Each category imposes a slightly different standard. Utili- 
tarian requirements, such as durability, predominate in 
the Industrial fabrics category, and are certainly of great 
importance in home furnishings, but they are obviously 


TES TILheES subordinate to the happily frivolous standards which by 
comparison obtain in apparel fabrics, where novelty is its 
: wp Bim 7. own excuse. Nevertheless, such conventional standards as 

- - acai ; ae : 
” suitability of construction within the requirements of a 
given category, originality and quality of design, and 

by ARTHUR DREXLER , 

variety and subtlety of color, were successfully met by all 


oe + tee qabetietet 
Maseumn Kebihintin Pebeic Me. 1% the fabrics selected for the exhibition. 
If American textiles differ from those of other countries 
they do so, first of all, because of the sheer quantity in 
which they are produced and distributed. Daily our adver- 
tising celebrates in prose and song the advantages of maxi- 


mum production and consumption. The development of the 


Velveray Corp. 


widest possible market has been an essential supporting 
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condition for the techniques of mass manufacture, and the 
cheapness, availability, variety, and controlled improve- 
ment from year to year of our artifacts are indeed remark- 
able. Spurred by competition, these developments do more 
than give us an abundance of material goods; they are 
changing our ideas of cheapness, availability, variety, and 
improvement. Quantity can and does create a new con- 


ception of quality. 


For example, in the United States the rich and the not rich 
may equally pride themselves on owning fabrics our grand- 
fathers would have regarded as poor investments, because 
they will not last at least ten years. The fact that our tech- 
nological economy requires us to replace our possessions 
regularly, and that we enjoy doing so, has encouraged us 
to favor some aspects of quality over others. Durability, 
for example, sometimes gives way to ease of maintenance. 
Thus we may regard as an improvement washable fabrics 
that dry quickly and need no ironing, as compared with 


fabrics that excel in other respects but are less easy to clean. 


Today there is no single fabric that can be pointed to as the 
unique production of a particular state in the Union, de- 
pending on craftsmen of special skill and local tradition. 
Neither are certain fabrics used only in one part of the 
country or for one purpose: blue denim is not confined to 
the ranch. New techniques of finishing enable textiles to 
borrow each other’s attributes, but the blurring of regional 
and other distinctions has been accelerated most of all by 


the remarkable development since 1945 of synthetic fibers. 


Corn cobs, coal, air, and petroleum, processed into fiber, 
now adorn our homes and persons. The high tensile strength 
and dimensional stability of these fibers have improved 
the performance of textiles in countless applications. Pure 
synthetics have often been made to imitate the textures of 
natural fibers, with some success, and when blended with 
wool, silk, or cotton the synthetics produce such a range of 
intermediate textures that even the expert has difficulty 
naming their contents. With few exceptions synthetics have 
not yet developed a distinctive visual and tactile character 
able to match the appeal, to most people, of organic fibers. 
Synthetics lack a quality of their own. But quality, in that 
sense of a thing being more like itself than like something 
else, of its being intensely unique, and pure, no longer 
describes the real virtues of modern textiles. “Pure” is a 
term most misleading when it is applied to just those areas 
of textile production in which some of the most important 


industrial innovations are at work; synthetics, for example. 


If the craftsman’s kind of variety, a virtue because it can- 


not be suppressed, is less in view, it is also true that a new 


kind of variety is evident. There are simply more kinds of 
textiles from which to choose than ever before, though it is 
true that much of this variety is imperceptible to the con- 
sumer and is exclusively the by-product of competition for 
his dollar. And mass production seems slowly to become 
more flexible. In this exhibition the product of the indi- 
vidual hand weaver in most cases will not be recognized 
because of its sensitivity to minute variations: the machine 
can achieve that, too. When he is not designing for machine 
production the craftsman is free to explore what now might 
properly be called “pure” textile design. Perhaps the most 
interesting example of this in the exhibition is the utterly 
useless reed and Velon fabric by Thelma Becherer. Fragile 
and curiously poetic, this work deserves to be admired in 


itself, like an ornamental vase. 


Many industrial fabrics inadvertently heighten proper- 
ties familiar to us in other materials. The blond opulence 
of loosely plaited tire cord, though it is always hidden 
within layers of rubber, rivals fabrics used for formal 
gowns. Day-Glo, a chemical treatment, makes color reflect 
with a new clanging, eye-splitting luminosity. Often such 
fabrics are eligible for other uses; the manufacturer of a 
sludge filter, resembling homespun, disposed of some extra 
yardage to a men’s tailor. Industrial fabrics rarely if ever 
are designed for aesthetic effect, yet they seem beautiful 
largely because they share the precision, delicacy, pro- 
nounced texture, and exact repetition of detail character- 


istic of 20th century machine art. 


Compared with achievements in the design of contemporary 
furniture and many other products, the textile industry as 
a whole has only begun to realize its own possibilities. But 
its contribution to design in the United States already is 


of major importance. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
TESTI LEeaSsS USA. 


by GRETA. DANIZI. 


Textiles have always been an indication of cultural values 
and achievements. The aggressive abstract designs woven 
in wool by the Peruvian Indians, the rich and formal pat- 
terns in cut velvet of the Italian Renaissance, and even the 
prim nosegay patterns of 19th century German Bieder- 


meier all illustrate distinct cultural attitudes. 


Like most of our artifacts, American textiles are influenced 
by contemporary painting and architecture. Modern archi- 


tecture (itself influenced originally by the abstract paint- 


ing of the Dutch Stijl group, and the French Cubists) has 
provided a setting in which fabrics of traditional design 
are no longer satisfactory. More open interiors and the 
extensive use of glass have led to the development of a 
great variety of translucent fabrics for home furnishings. 
When these fabrics are intended primarily to subdue glare 
their beauty depends upon the agreeable modulations of 
light produced by their construction and substance alone 
(98,148).* When a woven or printed pattern is added to 
this light-diffusing membrane, its scale and density inter- 
pose another element between indoors and outdoors, which 
must be related to other architectural elements in a room, 


including furniture (107; 141). 


The sculptural qualities of many modern chairs are often 
seen most clearly when the taut skin of upholstery offers 
a single clear color or a strong texture (97; 103). With 
interiors devoid of traditional moldings and other decora- 
tive articulation textiles themselves become architectural 
elements in which texture has a new importance. Some 
textured fabrics strongly resemble the surfaces of building 
materials: striated sand (94; 133), rough earth (92) or 
the metallic glint of stone (730). Others supply brilliant 
color and bold geometric pattern (114; 137; 149) to con- 


trast with subdued architectural backgrounds. 


The abstract patterns of much modern painting have par- 
ticularly influenced textile designers in their use of pattern 
and color. Flat areas of color without the illusion of depth, 
and an emphatically rhythmic use of geometric figures, 
often owe much of their effectiveness to such painters as 
Paul Klee (104; 135) and Joan Miro (143), and, more re- 
cently, Jackson Pollock (47; 123), Franz Kline (46; 138). 


Textiles for home furnishings, like our homes themselves, 
are expected to endure for a reasonable number of years. 
This consideration does not always influence the design of 
textiles for apparel. Fashion, indeed, is theater on a per- 
sonal day-to-day basis, and almost every deception is per- 
mitted. In the design of apparel textiles, unlike the other 
categories included in the exhibition, novelty in itself is 
desirable, although too often beautiful apparel fabrics dis- 
appear after a brief but too thorough exploitation. Much 
of this novelty is the result of technical innovations. Tech- 
nology has enabled us to replace bulk with tensile strength, 
and a similar enthusiasm for the most economical use of 
materials is shared by many architects, designers, and 
sculptors. Textiles made entirely or in part of synthetic 
fibers today achieve an unprecedented reduction of weight. 
Perhaps the most striking examples of this in the exhibition 
are Pacific Mills’ Pennyweight (71) one of the lightest 
Dacron and wool fabrics made today, and Forstmann’s 


*Exhibition catalog number. 


wool crepe tweed (20) in which a light, almost transparent 
weave is made to look warm and bulky. Weight may also 
be eliminated through chemical treatment, as in Milium’s 
coat lining of thin satin coated with metal for insulation 
(28). Color, when added to the liquid from which synthetic 
fibers are made, is an integral part of the fiber and is less 
subject to fading. Natural fibers have also benefited from 
research in the chemistry of color, and in turn our reactions 


to color have been heightened. 


Synthetics, by themselves or mixed with natural fibers, have 
led to the manufacture of textiles which need little care, 
wash easily, dry fast and require little or no ironing. But 
natural fibers, too, have been greatly improved; our silks 
and cottons today are made in a variety of weights and 


textures never before possible. 


Many types of fabrics have entered into wider use. Cotton, 
for example, is no longer theught to be exclusively suited 
for work or country clothes, but is now used for year-round 


formal apparel. 


Textile design, if it is to be more than a superficial pander- 
ing to fashion, requires sensitivity and an awareness of 
contemporary language of vision as much as it requires 
comprehension of materials and technology. It must also 
be guided by an intelligent understanding of the possibili- 
ties inherent in mass production, and the designer often has 
to function as a member of a team. For this reason, many 
of the textiles in this exhibition are identified as company 
designs rather than as the work of an individual profes- 
sional designer. Thomas (77) and Skillmill cottons (75) 
are both notable examples of the fine work that may be 


done in this way. 


Individual craftsmen still excel in the attention to detail 
that provides one kind of quality in textiles. But the crafts- 
man’s chief contribution now appears to be in the design of 
fabrics for mass production. Only a very few craftsmen 
have succeeded in producing new work genuinely original 


and readily distinguished from that produced by industry. 


To its credit, the textile industry has made available an 
enormous variety of fabrics in all price ranges. It has also 
improved the performance and consequently the pleasure 
we derive from textiles. But too often sales promotion leads 
manufacturers to abandon their best work for the sake of 
what is merely different. Textiles not more than a year old, 
selected for the exhibition, were in some cases no longer 
in production; a new season’s output had replaced them. 
The textile industry in the United States has not yet learned 


to value its own accomplishments. 
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bs DOROTHY SHAVER 


Miss Dorothy Shaver 
president of 

Lord & Taylor, is one of 
the outstanding figures 
of the. American 
fashion industry, 

as well as of American 
business, today. She 
has also been one of the 
inspiring forces 

of the Costume Institute 
of New York's 
Metropolitan Museum. 


The Textiles U.S.A., fusion of art and industry, illustrates a 
necessary truth. Industry reaches its highest potential when touched 


by the spark of the creative mind. 


Before the machine age when all our needs were fashioned by 
craftsmen, each chair, each yard of homespun bore the unmistak- 
able quality of individual imagination. Art and industry were one 
and the same. Today with our gigantic industrial capacity and its 
unquestioned benefits, this natural unity must be reaffirmed so that 


this richness, which is food to the soul, may re-enter our lives. 


No industrial field is inherently closer to pure art than that of 
fabrics. This Exhibit itself is a testimony to the high level of 
achievement that has been reached both artistically and function- 
ally in all three fabric categories — apparel, decorative and indus- 
trial. This is a field whose history is as old as human nature, whose 
present is in a state of revolutionary discovery, and whose future 


is unlimited. 


Today it seems that a new sun has burst upon the textile horizon. 
Experiments, pure inventions, daring new combinations are the 
modern motto in fabrics. Tradition has become lost in the excite- 
ment of new discoveries — nylon, dacron, orlon, milium, acrilan, 
dynel, vicara, silk and wool, silk and cotton, cotton and rayon, 


nylon and cotton, wool and dacron, wool and orlon and on and on. 


Each of us can testify to the miracle of the results. We now have 
strength with delicacy, warmth without weight, quality with econ- 
omy, colors as varied as those in nature, and designs that can dec- 
orate our homes as tapestries. Indeed, it is a fabulous era wherein 
the warp and the woof must shake their heads in wonderment. We 
proudly salute the creative minds that have brought us into this 


new world. 


The major contribution of this Exhibition — as of others — how- 
ever, is the inspiration it gives to the artist and designer. Exhibi- 
tions carry with them, hidden in each work, the magnetism of a 
rolling snow ball. From ideas new ideas grow. One painting, design 
or sketch may stir that ripple in the receptive artist’s mind that 
could cause a tidal wave in the creative world. For its outstanding 
success in serving as a catalyst to the creative mind, and thereby 
actively contributing to the art, whether fine or applied, of the 


future, tribute is due to the Museum of Modern Art. 


It is a proud and illuminating occasion when one of our greatest 
art centers turns its experienced and knowledgeful eye to the 
achievements of one of our largest industries. May this Exhibit 
prove a source of inspiration in the building of a new era where 


industry again is profoundly shaped by art. 


Deep gratitude goes to American Fabrics Magazine for its continu- 
ing leadership in stimulating and educating those associated with 


the textile world and for its vital contribution to the conception 


of this Exhibit. 
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No. 20 


Monte-Sano & Pruzan’s high fashion 


interpretation of the Empire 


feeling. Made of Forstmann’s 


crepe tweed coating, with decorative 


loop yarns, this coat has a look 


that we may see for 


Museum Exhibition Fabric 


many seasons. Hat by Emme. 


un 4 DAS DEAUO 


Vincente Monte-Sano and Max Pruzan are stout supporters of the same 


principles upon which their firm was founded thirty-two years ago. It was 
created from the outset upon three concepts: simplicity of line is a neces- 
sary goal; a well-designed garment has balance; the newest fabrics should 
be introduced to give a fresh look to basically simple designs. Their coats 
are hall-marked by the blending of simplicity in silhouette with newness 


of fabrics. 


In following this philosophy they have been responsible for originating 


trends in the field of fabric and fashion. Some of them: the first introduction 


of the full-skirted coat, of the great coat, and of poodle and ermine cloths 


and white doeskin fabrics. 


The firm caters to those who appreciate the fine points that underly good 


clothes. The classic art of tailoring has never been lost sight of by them 


and they pride themselves on the courage to tackle anything of merit, how- 


ever difficult and daring it seems at the time. This advanced thinking very 


often becomes a costly experiment, for good timing is one of the trickiest 


factors in the entire fashion field. But their solid reputation comes not 


only from a certain daring but from not disappointing their large, faithful 


family of accounts who have come to expect, over the years, the excitement 


and drama attendant upon a Monte-Sano & Pruzan opening. 
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Museum Exhibition Fabric No, 32 


Larry Aldrich interprets the 
American shirtwaist dress, using 
G. Hirsch’s white and gold silk brocade. 


in a rare combination of classic 


silhouette and glamorous fabric. 


Xi Had 


Aldrich has always stood for brilliant design concepts and for striking 
fabric innovations. Through his consistency of styling he holds a unique 
position in America’s great fashion world. Here are some points of view 


he holds about the industry: 


“The silhouettes coming out of Paris create drama and excitement, but 
in relation to the busy life of the average American woman they lack prac- 
ticality. Therefore they need interpretation, and it is in this interpretation 
and adaptation for wearability that part of the fun and profit of being an 


American designer lies. 


“Change of fashion is the lifeblood of the industry. Radically new fashions 
of today often become tomorrow’s best sellers. Fashion stores should pre- 
sent the new ideas to their customers, regardless of personal taste or doubt 
as to their immediate acceptance. What a pity that women frequently 
cannot find in their local stores the new ideas which they see in the fashion 


press. They know these clothes are available — but where?” 


Larry Aldrich designs clothes for the elegant woman who responds to the 
simple and uncluttered — who depends on line rather than on surface 
treatment for her individuality. And fashion concepts, he emphasizes, 


start with the fabrics — with fabrics of quality. 
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Dress fabric. Silk Volant. Pure silk in red and black faille. Designed 
by Paula Madoc, 1953. ; 


CATOIR SILK, INC.. NEW YORK CITY } 


2 Dress fabric. Blue and green allover pattern, screen printed on 
white cotton. 


ONONDAGA SILK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY ] 


3 Dress fabric. Checkmate. Combed cotton in two plain weave fab- 
rics woven together. Checkerboard pattern. Designed by Gar K. | 
Gilbert, 1956. / 


I, 
GALEY & LORD, NEW YORK CITY J 


4 Coating. Wool duveteen. Beige. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


5 Lingerie fabric. Nylon. White woven allover lace pattern, for use 
with edging (no. 8 on this page). 


NATIVE LACES & TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


6 Dress satin. Acetate and Orlon. Turquoise blue. 


COHAMA DIV. OF COHN-HALL-MARX CO., NEW YORK CITY 


7 Permanently pleated jersey. Pleatrique. Nylon tricot in knit-tuck 
novelty weave. Light blue. 


BURLINGTON MILLS, NEW YORK CITY 


8 Edging to match lace fabric (no. 5 on this page). 


NATIVE LACES & TEXTILES INC.. NEW YORK CITY 


APPAREL 
9 Coating. Taj. Worsted, silk, mohair and linen. Giant basket weave. 


Beige, brown and white. Designed by Ria Herlinger, 1956. 


RIA HERLINGER FABRICS INC., NEW YORK CITY 


10 = All-wool knit on silk taffeta, forming open lace pattern. Beige. 
Designed by Chester Ross, 1956. 


ROSS-ZELDIN, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


11 Dress fabric. Blue flower print on white cotton. Designed by Aiko 
Sakomoto, 1956. 


FULLER FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


12 Dress and shirt fabric. Tab Knit. Acetate and nylon tricot. De- 
signed by Jacques E. Maisch, 1955. 


NATIONAL MALLINSON FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


13 Dress fabric. Fawnero. All worsted. Twill. Beige. 1956. 


RAEFORD WORSTED CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


14 Suiting. Pure silk tweed. Mottled beige, brown, grey, black. 


ONONDAGA SILK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


15 Dress fabric. Pure silk. Black teardrop shapes screen printed on 
white ground. 1956. 


MAXWELL TEXTILE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Dress felt. Heart Felt. Felted wool bonded to a nylon net center. 
Red. 1956. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


17 Suiting. Tweedcloth. Coloray rayon and rayon in napped bird’s- 
eye tweed. Grey and black. 


BURLINGTON MILLS, NEW YORK CITY 


18 Dress and accessory fabric. Acetate jersey coated with 24-karat 
gold foil. 


FRANK & STESSEL, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


19 Light reflecting safety cloth. Cat’s Eye. Nylon, cotton and Flecton 
yarn. Grey. Designed by Harry Ilg, 1955. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, NEW YORK CITY 


20 Coating. All-wool crepe tweed. Decorative loop yarns on linen 
weave ground. Rust and brown on grey. 1956. 


FORSTMANN WOOLEN COMPANY, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


21 Coating. Wool and worsted. Novelty weave. White and black. 


ANGLO FABRICS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


i) 
tN 


Dress and suit fabric. Silk and cotton. Dobby ottoman. W hite. 


GOODMAN & THEISE, INC., NEW YORK CITY ' 


23 Tweed coating. All wool. Double plait weave. Browns and blues. 


APPAREI,. 1956. 


ANGLO FABRICS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


24 Coating. O’llegro. Dynel and Orlon pile fabric on Dynel knit back. 


PRINCETON KNITTING MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


i) 
“nr 


Coating. Champagna. Wool and fur fibers. Gold. Designed by 
Frank Bussiere. 


STRATHMORE WOOLENS INC., NEW YORK CITY 


26 Coating. Burmist. Wool and alpaca tweed. Broken twill weave. 
Grey and red diagonal stripes. 1956. Designer, Jackson A. Shedd. 


S. STROOCK & COMPANY. INC.. NEW YORK CITY 


27 = Suiting. Wool. Hand-woven of hand-spun and -dyed yarns. Plain 


~ 


weave. Burgundy color. Designed by Mary C. Hambidge, 1956. 


WEAVERS OF RABUN, RABUN GAP, GEORGIA 


28 Garment lining fabric. Acetate satin. Milium insulated. Beige. 


MILIUM DIVISION, DEERING MILLIKEN & COMPANY, INC.. 
NEW YORK CITY 


29 Coating. All worsted. Twill weave. Red and brown diagonal stripes. 
Designed by D. D. and Leslie Tillett, 1956. 


HANORA FABRICS COMPANY. INC.. NEW YORK CITY 


30 ~=Coating. Pure vicuna fiber. Crowfoot weave. Brown. 


WORUMBO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Suiting. Pure silk. Herringbone tweed. Brown, beige, black. 


DUCHARNE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Crepe. Monte Carlo. White silk with gold Lurex. Designed by 
Stephen G. Hirsch, 1956. 


G. HIRSCH SONS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Tinsel apparel fabric. Gauze. Nylon and Duran. Gold color. 


NOVIK & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Carcasonne. Wool knit with allover raised surface 
design. Dark blue. 1956. 


WILLIAM HELLER, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Tinsel apparel fabric. Gauze. Nylon and opalized cellophane. 


NOVIK & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Swimsuit and sports fabric. Elasticized jersey. Cotton and Lastex. 


Black and white stripes. Designed by Reuben Berman. 


FAIR-TEX, INC... NEW YORK CITY 


Tinsel apparel fabric. Duran and rayon, Silver color. 


NOVIK & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Tinsel apparel fabric. Duran and rayon. Copper color. 


NOVIK & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Permanently pleated gauze net with non-tarnishing gold and silver 
embroidery. Nylon and Lurex Mylar. 


NOVIK & COMPANY. INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Tulle. Nylon. 


BURLINGTON MILLS, NEW YORK CITY 


Brocade. White silk and 14-karat gold lamé. Jacquard weave. 


ONONDAGA SILK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Petticoat horsehair fishnet tulle. All nylon. Permanent stiffened 
finish. Designed by Arthur Kreizel, 1955. 


FAB-LACE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Lamat jersey. Black rayon with silver Lurex. Designed 
by Chester Ross, 1956. 


ROSS-ZELDIN, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Tinsel apparel fabric. Nylon and Duran. Silver color. 


NOVIK & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


ALT 


APPARETI. 
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47 


48 


49 


50 


wy 
~) 


56 


58 


Dress fabric. Felicien. Combed cotton. Woven plaid pattern in 
green and black. Designed by Gar K. Gilbert, 1956. 


GALEY & LORD, NEW YORK CITY 


Dress coat and beachwear fabric. Black allover pattern screen 
printed on white cotton petit point pique. 1956. 


ROBAIX, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Fountain-Spray. Ombré in gold and silver hand- 
printed on white chintz. Designed by Dorothy and Roberts Tapley, 
1948. 


THE TAPLEYS, NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dress fabric. Cotton. Brown, red, black plaid pattern. Designed by 
William and Milson Thomas, 1956. 


M. & W. THOMAS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY 


Suiting and tie fabric. Pure silk. Satin weave. Bronze and white. 
1956. 


SONJA A. BELIN, INC... NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Pan Americana. Cotton. Multicolor Javanese wax 
print. 1956. 


PERSPECTIVES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Modern Masters Series. Green cotton print. Designed 
by Marc Chagall, 1955. 


FULLER FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Yarn-dyed all-silk taffeta. Dark blue with woven wide- 
warp canalé black stripes. Designed by William Rose. 


WILLIAM ROSE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Modern Masters Series. Blackbird print on white 
rayon. Designed by Pablo Picasso, 1955. 


FULLER FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Combed cotton broadcloth. Screen printed and striped 
in shades of red. Designed by D. D. and Leslie Tillett, 1949. 


D. D. AND LESLIE TILLETT, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Random stripes in blue and purple silk-screen printed 
on cotton. Designed by Lloyd Kiva. 


LLOYD KIVA, SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 


Dress fabric. Fantikay. Black line design printed on white cotton 
fancy piqué. Designed by Nina Lewin, 1955. 


EVERFAST FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress jersey. Cotton and acetate. Knitted stripe. Permathal Ever- 
glaze finish. 1956. 


ALAMAC KNITTING MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Suiting. All-worsted spectrum colored designer’s blanket in twill 
weave. Designed by Pola Stout, 1951. 


POLA STOUT, NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Black flowers screen printed on white cotton. 


ONONDAGA SILK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Reduction approximately two-and-one-half 
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Dress and sportswear fabric. Ribonay. Fluted all cotton. Designed 
by Emile Gemake, 1956. 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Lingerie fabric. Wonderfair. Dacron and cotton. Light blue. 1955. 


J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Treasure Sharkskin. Arnel triacetate. W hite. 


COHAMA DIV. OF COHN-HALL-MARX CO., NEW YORK CITY 


Non-woven stabilizing fabric. Pellon No. 30. Nylon, cotton and 
acetate. Weight 1.7 oz. per yard. For interfacings. 


PELLON CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Crepe. Splendora. Woven from all combed pima cotton. 


ARTHUR BEIR & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Ribbon Stripe Voile. Combed pima cotton with 
woven satin stripes. Yellow. Designed by Stella Pines, 1956. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW YORK CITY 


Coating. Diagonal three-dimensional broadcloth, wool and alpaca. 
Twill weave. Black. 1956. 


FORSTMANN WOOLEN COMPANY, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Army cloth. Cramerton, All combed cotton twill. Beige. 1956. 


GALEY & LORD, NEW YORK CITY 


Outerwear fabric. Pima-Dry. Combed cotton oxford. Zelan finish 
for water repellency. Beige. 


J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY, INC... NEW YORK CITY 


Non-woven stabilizing fabric. Pellon No. 917. All nylon. Used for 
interfacing in men’s ties, woolen dresses. 


PELLON CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Dress and suiting fabric. Cotton and silk. Twill weave. Black and 
beige. Designed by William and Milson Thomas, 1956. 


M. & W. THOMAS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Suiting and sportswear fabric. Pennyweight. Ultra-light woven 
from dacron and worsted. Plain weave. Piece-dyed grey. 1952. 


PACIFIC MILLS, NEW YORK CITY 


Terry cloth. Martex Patrician. Egyptian combed cotton. Single 
looped terry weave. White. Designed by John and Earline Brice 
and Robert S. Low, 1955. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Stretch jersey for swim suits. Nylon, Dacron and Helanca. Inter- 
lock knit. Silicone finish for water repellence. Designed by George 
A, Urlaub, 1954. 


ALLIED HOSIERY SALES COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Denim. Deep Water. Vat-dyed cotton, Sanforized. Light faded 
blue. 1948. 


CONE MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Dress fabric. Rosettes. Combed cotton. Woven blue and purple 
rosettes on brown. Designed by Hope Skillman, 1955. 


SKILLMILL, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


6] 


Dress fabric. Dazzle. Cotton broadcloth, Turquoise. 1955. 


SPRINGS MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


77.‘ Dress and suiting. Shadow Stripe. Cotton and silk. Dark and light 
grey-brown stripes. Designers, William and Milson Thomas, 1956. 


M. & W. THOMAS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


78 Dress fabric. Wisp O’ Wool. All worsted. Screen printed stripes 
in red, pink, yellow. Designers, D. D. and Leslie Tillett. 


HANORA FABRICS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


79 Power elastic for foundation garments. Rayon and rubber. Hem- 
stitch pattern, plain and leno weave. White, 1955. 


UNITED ELASTIC CORPORATION, LITTLETON, MASSACHUSETTS 


80 Dress fabric. Combed cotton sateen. Royal blue. 


DEERING MILLIKEN & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


81 Dress fabric. Sunnidell. Yellow flower print on red cotton. De- 
signed by Nina Lewin, 1954. 


EVERFAST FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


82 Suiting. Pure silk. Novelty herringbone tweed. Grey. Designed by 
Milton H. Rubin, 1956. 


AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


83 Light reflecting safety cloth. Cat’s Eye. Acetate and Flecton yarn. 
Black and white check. Designed by Harry Ilg, 1955. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, NEW YORK CITY 


APPAREI:. 84 Dress fabric. Breeze. Supima cotion sheer chiffon. Red. Designed 
Cc) by Hope Skillman, 1956. 


SKILLMILL, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


85 Corduroy. St. Germain. Combed cotton. Heather violet. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


86 Dress fabric. Wisp O’ Wool. All worsted. Screen printed flowers 
and scrolls on red, blue and yellow stripes. Designers, D. D. and 
Leslie Tillett, 1956. 


HANORA FABRICS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


87 Dress and suiting. Cotton and silk. Twill weave. Light grey and 
white. Designed by William and Milson Thomas, 1956. 


M. & W. THOMAS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


88 Dress and suiting. Silk and cotton. Woven black stripes on grey. 
Designed by Julius N. Werk, 1955. 


JULIUS N. WERK FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


89 Dress fabric. Yarn dyed pure silk and crystal yarn. Plain weave, 
satin backed. Copper. Designed by William Rose, 1956. 


WILLIAM ROSE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


90 Dress satin. Pure silk. 8-shaft satin. Gold. 


GOODMAN & THEISE, INC.. NEW YORK CITY 


90a Coating. All wool. Brushed giant herringbone tweed. 


AMEROTRON CORPORATION. NEW YORK CITY 
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Hanora’s brown and red bulky twill 


fabric makes up this two-piece suit by Claire 


29 


- 


McCardell. The bloused jacket buttons 


No. 


down the back and has a high 


turtle neck jersey blouse underneath. The 
slit pocket, the narrow skirt, the use of 

the stripe, all contribute to a 

slender silhouette, despite the raglan sleeve 


and bulky jacket. Hat designed 


Museum Exhibition Fabric 


by Charles Murray. 


“CG Ly 


Claire McCardell has been the subject of many words. Yet there cannot be 


talk about fashion sources and forces in this country without presenting 


once again the chief protagonist of the American Look. No American de- 


signer has had influence of such scope, none has been so consistently right. 


In all her. designing, Claire McCardell has sought to satisfy her own needs 
in clothing. For her, clothes shoul arst be comfortable; for her, function 
creates fashion — never the opposite. When a need arises, Miss McCardell 
designs to fill it. For example, on a recent ocean voyage she froze in a 
flimsy evening wrap, so she designed one of tweed. When her baggage 
turned out to be too heavy for modern travel, separates were devised. A 
covered or bare top could be worn alternately with slacks, shorts, long 
or short skirts, and maximum wardrobe with minimum garments became 
a fait accompli. Time and again Miss McCardell gave birth to an idea that 
developed into a direction, finally became a classic. Witness her monastic 


and popover dresses. 


Fabrics, chiefly those made of natural fibers, are a great McCardell love and 
interest. Her jerseys, to which she is so partial, are universally loved for 
their packability; by vast experience she knows how to endow them with 
appeal and performance. And her use of color is always an eye-delight. 
She combines orange and hot pinks, turquoise, moss green, red and char- 
treuse in a host of pleasantly shocking combinations. Long a reigning star 


of American couture, Claire McCardell continues to add luster to the bril- 


liance of fashion. 
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Opposite: Ben Zuckerman’s contrivedly simple coat 


of rich all-wool tweed by Anglo Fabrics typifies 


the womanly elegance for which his 
designs are known. The details of round collar and 


large buttons, deliberately placed, play up the 


VUuseum Exhibition Fabric No. 23 


coat’s classic style. Hat by Emme. 


he, 
For Ben Zuckerman the ultimate ideal to be achieved by a woman is a } 
lady-like look. He likes to see women look feminine and pretty, to avoid 
at all costs the bizarre or the frantically chic. And each year the Zuckerman j 


viewpoint as a factor of American fashion seems to loom larger and more 
dominant. Also linked with Zuckerman’s name is a taste for boldly tex- 


tured suitings and coatings and for a rich, stained glass coloring. 


Zuckerman has been a potent factor in leading American women toward 
more dramatic and colorful coat and suit fashions. While attending the 


Paris collections with interest and respect, he is not, and never has been, a 


copyist. He staunchly believes in offering all good fashion ideas to the 
American woman, as the ultimate judge of their validity. To those who 
follow the fashion scene on both sides of the Atlantic Ben Zuckerman’s 


suits and coats symbolize good dressing and feminine good taste. 
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“In working with a designer as creative as Pauline 
Trigére, my designing efforts find fruition. A 

fabric designer's reward lies in the 

costume created by the apparel designer. Each fabric 
I design has a purpose; its weight, coloring 

and construction merge to make a 

whole. When a costume has been created that 


realizes a fabric’s purpose and potential, 


Plaid based on weaver’s blanket 
Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 58 


the job is complete.” — POLA STOUT 


Trigére makes clothes for some of the world’s best dressed women. She is 
as French as her name, yet is counted among America’s top designers. 
Reason: she does not adapt, she creates. A master of all the finesse of 


French couture, she lives and understands America’s way of life. 


Her style is understatement. The emphasis is on cut, proportion, the re- 
served use of color. She is extremely sensitive to fabric, understands it 
intuitively, uses it in the way that makes it display its best qualities. 
Always functional, her clothes in their refinement and simplicity often 


suggest a piece of Eastern porcelain. 


Pauline Trigére’s viewpoint is definite: she believes a woman should emerge 


from her clothes like a masterpiece from its setting, and she makes without 
compromise what she believes in. When she’s sure of her ideas, she sticks 
with them until the doubters, too, are convinced. It took her three years 


to establish the cocktail dress for which she is now famous. 


A designer of this caliber is honored in the industry because she is a 


great craftsman and a great artist. 


Most romantic multifold cloak of the 

season, conceived by Pauline Trigére in a 
greens-to-blues plaid by Pola Stout. 

The jewelled hood, when unclasped, becomes a 
cowl collar draping smoothly over 


the wearer’s shoulders. 
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Donald La Vigna’s individual approach to fashion design is summed up 


by him in this way: 


“There must always be freedom for movement. People are not manne- 


quins; they walk, breathe, move. Though a woman may look exquisite in 


a radical creation, she must be able to live in it as well. A simple point, 


but one often completely overlooked by fashion designers. 


“A designer can easily lose his identity in the whirl of new influences 
presented to him. He desperately needs the opportunity to express himself 
in his own terms and to make use of the influence that he himself responds 


to, from among the many which surround him. 


“One might say that a designer’s attraction to Paris could be a danger, 
causing him to lose his identity. Yet I owe a great deal to the Paris showings 
and frankly admit it. I attend them to get the feeling that is inherent in 
that environment, but I firmly believe that too slavish an attitude can be a 


stifling influence. 


“Tt is when I am outdoors, when there is room to think and experiment, that 


I get the most inspiration. There my ideas really come to life.” 


Donald La Vigna has chosen, perhaps for such reasons as these, to work 
only in precious fibers. Here he chose Champagna as an ideal fabric to 


work with because of its superb luster. 


Made of Strathmore’s wool and fur fiber fabric, 
La Vigna’s coat makes its fashion 

point in the cowl collar tied 

with a string bow, which frames the 

wearer's face. Push-up sleeves, deep patch 
pocket, flowing fullness 


complete its concept. 


Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 25 
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Anne Klein has built a reputation on the basis of two sound ideas. She 
believes that inexpensive dresses can be as smartly designed as expensive 
ones, and that junior fashions should be designed for size groups, rather 
than age groups. Her realization of these ideas has created a new casual 
look that has found a wide audience and has won Anne Klein major recogni- 


tion in fashion circles. 


Anne Klein’s experience started with a series of apprenticeships and the 
hope of joining a newspaper as fashion illustrator. She met Ben Klein, 
who got her a job as sketcher. He is now her boss at Junior Sophisticates 


and her husband. 


Many of her ideas come from museum tapestries, living-room drapery 
cords, even from tableclothes. She draws rough designs, works up the 
details on living models, turning out some four hundred samples a year 
of which she shows about three hundred. She also scouts the market for 
ideas in textures, colors and designs. She has set her own trends, and 
many people have adopted her ideas. She says: “Some of us worry about 


being copied, but I am sure that most of us worry about not being copied.” 


Discussing her fabric selection of Taj for her ensemble pictured here: 
“Taj appealed to me because I was thinking of a slim, svelte dress with a 
sophisticated ‘blousen’ as its jacket. It had to be soft enough to blouse, yet 
light weight and warm, practical, and it had to be beautiful — Taj had all 


the qualities I needed for my design.” 


Anne Klein’s bloused jacket is made of a silk, 
worsted, mohair and linen fabric 

by Ria Herlinger. lts geometric mot{ 

and coloring come from t 

Taj Mahal. The wide satin bow and Pete 

Pan collar accent the youthfulne: 


of the outfi : 


* 
Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 


For the home sewing expert with 

taste, the fabrics-by-the-yard available 

today measure up to the most exacting standards 
of design and construction. 

Based on the fabrics selected 


for the Museum of Modern Art’s Textiles U.S.A.., 


McCall’s Patterns is offering a prestige fashion show 


to leading stores for fall presentation. 

This will feature, 

among the new designs, complete wardrobes 
by Givenchy and Trigére, children’s 
fashions by Helen Lee, and other items 


to a total of thirty new patterns. 


BETTER FABRICS 


IN 


BETTER FASHIONS 


1. Formal Gown: Here takes on an Empire look. 
Pattern #3789 is in Goodman & Theise’s crisp 


silk ottoman in rich ivory color. 
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2. Givenchy: A two-piece dress, the slimmest of 
skirts paired with bloused jacket, pattern +3786, 
in M. & W. Thomas’ cotton and silk tweed. 


3. Hooded Dress: Lean and lithe, with a long back 
pleat for walking, pattern #3854 interpreted 
in Heller’s dark blue textured wool jersey. 


4. Shirt Dress: In a new guise with soft, full 
skirt, stand-away collar, sashed in satin. Pattern 


#3832 in Hanora’s wispy wool, in red and orange. 


5. Trigére: A cocktail dress with high halter 
neckline back and front and shaped stole. Pattern 
#3825 using Goodman & Theise’s silk satin. 
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DECORATIVE... 


STRUCTURE AND 


EA EEE TrC 


by GEORGE NELSON 


George Nelson is well known 
as a brilliant architect 

and designer, graphic artist 
and film-maker, author 

and teacher. In addition 

to his own work 

he serves as Director 

of Design for the 

Herman Miller Furniture Co. 
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A fabric is a structure. 


When the poetically inclined talk about “the fabric of the uni- 
verse” they are talking about a structure. Its components consisting 
of tension lines stretching for light years are largely invisible, 


but it is a structure nonetheless. 


I happen to be interested in structures, both visible and invisible, 
and therefore tend to look at fabrics in the same way. It may seem 
strange to define a fabric in these terms, but there are good reasons 


for doing so. 


We belong to a society which has been busily revising its concept 
of structure, and the whole idea of compression (stone on stone, 
stick on stick) is being replaced by the newer idea of tension. The 
shift in terms of examples is from the Pyramids to the Golden 
Gate Bridge. 


The idea of structures in tension excites us because it represents 
an advance in our control over nature. A nylon thread a mile long 
can hold up a weight; a granite column a mile high could not 


even hold up itself. 


With these rapidly developing shifts in concept, fabrics take on an 


entirely new kind of interest. 


In some instances the traditional uses of fabrics have been out- 
moded by technology. A man who wakes up in a heated house, 
drives to work in a heated car and arrives to work in a heated 
office building, does not wear long underwear. A vacuum formed 
plastic sheet in the Plymouth station wagon looks better and de- 


livers better performance than the fabric ceiling it obsoleted. 


In dealing with so basic a structure as fabric, obsolescence is a 
two-way street. In the modern interior with its emphasis on open 
planning what has become obsolete is the heavy wall of wood or 


masonry, to be replaced at times by screens weighing ounces. 


There is a tendency in current interior design to eliminate dra- 
peries in favor of stretched skins of fabric which bear a certain 
resemblance to Japanese Shoji. This practice, if widely extended, 
may cut down on yardage, but it opens the way to the enormously 


productive concept of fabric as an integral part of a structure. 


To us, anything that exhibits unnecessary bulk or weight has be- 
come offensive. It is our function as a society and as a period to do 


the most with the least. 


So many of us are beginning to look at fabrics—those wonderfully 
varied, colorful, warm, decorative, pliable structures with which 
we are so familiar—and we are beginning to see them as new 
things for which we may presently have unexpected uses in our 
continuing struggle to do more with less. Out of this changing 


vision, not yet sharply focussed, new areas of activity will develop. 


On the opposite and following pages will be found a sym- 
posium of fabric design and applications for interiors. 


Alexander Girard in Alexander Girard’s designs resound like a clear note in a caco- 
his work for the Herman 
Miller Furniture Company phonous world. He combines the playful, the fantastic, the 
has shown himself to be 
one of the outstanding 
textile designers when he began to direct the fabric destinies of the Herman Miller 


in the decorative . ~ . ‘ ‘ ; E : 
Furniture Company his contribution was immediate and substantial. 
field today. 


functional, in a rare mixture. Although by training he is an architect, 


Toa field which has been called traditionally traditional, he brought 


an innovator’s approach combined with intelligent good taste. 


Fabric design is not easel painting or illustrating, it is fabric design. 
Realism in printed fabrics should be avoided. 


Draped fabrics naturally distort any pattern. Unlike wallpaper, 


their design should respect their natural character. 


It is boring to be aware of endless pattern repeats, they should be as 


invisible as possible. 
Particularly so, when they represent an object realistically. 


Designs that are fresh, interesting and different are not achieved if 


to be fresh, interesting and different is the prime objective. 
Good design derives from the wish to do just that. 
The textiles of India are perhaps the best example of this urge. 


The delight in, and understanding of, the problem that they reflect is 


so powerful that it needs no description. 


I find that those of my designs which satisfy me personally are the 


only ones worth producing. 

Nothing is new, but personal inter pretation can often be so. 

The hope for good design lies in those designers who believe in what 
they do, and who will only do what they believe .. . 


Contrary to hearsay, it is possible to make a living that way. 
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Fabric wall in Herman Miller showroom displays fabrics designed by Girard. 
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Florence Knoll’s designs have 
been consistently selected 
in Good Design categories 

by the Museum of Modern Art. 

Last year she was given 
first award for furniture 
design by the American 

Institute of Decorators in 

their annual competition. 
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Florence Knoll, with the late Hans G. Knoll, pioneered the advance 
of modern furniture and textiles; together they conceived the idea of 
collaborating with designers and encouraging their special talents. 
To accomplish this they worked on projects with many well-known 
architects and designers — Franco Albini of Italy, Hans Bellman of 
Switzerland, Pierre Jeanneret of France, Ilmari Tapiovaara of 
Finland, and in this country with Harry Bertoia, Mies van der Rohe, 
Eero Saarinen, Isamu Noguchi, Lewis Butler and many others. In 
textiles they gathered an equally important roster of international 
designers — Astrid Sampe and Sven Markelius of Sweden, Dennis 
Lennon of England, and Americans Marianne Strengell, Eszter 


Haraszty, Toni Prestini, Evelyn Hill and others. 


In their furniture designs they sought the honest use of new and old 
materials and applied new scientific techniques to furniture making. 
With Eero Saarinen the now famous first molded plastic chair was 
produced. With Harry Bertoia a series of form wire chairs, exciting 
visually and in concept, was evolved. In textiles, the Knolls were first 
to introduce fabrics designed in direct relationship to architectural 
context. Their unique operation burgeoned into an international 
organization with three factories in this country and showrooms and 
sales offices in fourteen countries, including France and Spain, 


Germany and Sweden, Italy and India. 


As head of Knoll’s planning unit Florence Knoll herself plays the 
triple role of architect, designer consultant and furniture designer. 
Her work includes collaboration with architects on the interior 
furnishings of contemporary projects as well as the layout and 
coordination of display in all the Knoll Associates showrooms here 
and overseas. Of equal importance is her contribution through con- 


ception, design and manufacture of the Knoll collection of furniture. 


She is particularly noted for her application of the structural T 
system to a series of tables, a versatile parallel bar and rivet 
construction system which adapts as structural members to tables, 
chairs, sofas, and a notable series of office furniture, including 


executive and secretarial desks and conference tables. 


Florence Knoll believes that “good design is the sum of a designer’s 
experience. It results from the ability to analyze and solve problems 


by organized thinking and imagination.” 


Sarano, all-Saran upholstery fabric, 


plain weave, in turquoise and black. 
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Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 136 
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Floor plan of part of Dow Chemical’s Executive Offices at Baton Rouge, designed by Knoll, showing use of Sarano fabric. 
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Russel Wright, versatile 
designer in many fields, here 
adapts CALLANET, an all- 
nylon industrial fabric, to 
decorative use. 


Jens Risom, well-known 
furniture designer, makes use 

of a Kroll fabric, stoi, which com- 
bines beauty and serviceability, 
for chair upholstery. 
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Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 170 


“When American Fabrics asked me to select a fabric from among those chosen for 
the Museum Exhibition, I was extremely interested in the number of industrial 
fabrics that had been included. Once more, functionalism has taken its rightful place 


in our contemporary world. 


“The fabric I picked has actually been designed for laundry bags; as such, it is strong 
and durable and must not stretch unduly. Incidentally, it dyes beautifully. It has a 
transparent character because of its mesh construction, and it is inexpensive. It can, 
in addition to the use for which it is designed, also serve for casement curtains. It 
admits light, yet cuts glare and allows privacy. It can be dyed to fit any decorative 


scheme. It is also washable and is priced to fit every budget. 


“Once again, it all adds up to my original premise: moderate price and functional 


beauty constitute our way of life today.” —- RUSSEL WRIGHT 


“Furniture must be designed for the people of today. We can learn much about the 
use of woods, construction and finish from our ancestors; combined with careful 
studies of the functional aspects of today’s living and up-to-date technical information 


we can create our own individual designs. 


“Many fabrics, such as the one chosen here from the Museum exhibit, incorporate 
function, sound construction and attractive appearance as the elements of good design. 
Such fabrics not only have excellent color and the richness suited to fine furniture 


but in addition are durable and resistant to dirt. 


“With fabrics as with furniture, there is no such thing as designing without being 
fully and completely familiar with all the engineering aspects of the materials 


and the construction and craftsmanship necessary for a quality result.”—JENs RISOM 


Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 101 


as Lg oR ae 


Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 145 


ichar| NZ 


i Michael Greer, creative “The function of an interior designer is rather like that of a concert violinist. He 
interior designer, here adapts , , ‘ : . 
Scalamandré’s gay silk must choose from the vast selection of master and minor pieces at his disposal those 


plaid, QuApRI, for a panel in a 


that he feels his audience will be happy to live with. He must understand and inter- 
black marble bathroom. F 


WT UR et eo 


pret them and bring them new life. 


“An interior designer owes everything to his audience. His function is to guide the 

taste of his client, but to work toward creating a work of art in spite of the limits 

imposed on him. Many of the world’s masterpieces came into being because of 
) P & 


precisely such limitations. 


“In brief, an interior designer must express the client just as the client himself would 
have done if he had had the training; he must refine taste by promoting good design 
and discouraging bad design; and, last but not least, he must make the client’s money 


go much further than he could have made it go otherwise.” — MICHAEL GREER 
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DECORATIVE: 
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Upholstery fabric. Transportation cloth. Spun Avisco rayon yarn. 
Black and white. 1950. 


KNOLL TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Alban Texture. Rayon, cotton and wool. Tabby 
weave. Grey and white. 1955. 


MOSS ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Drapery fabric. 10,000 B.C. Cotton jacquard. Charcoal on white. 
Designed by Naomi Raymond, 1952. 


ARUNDELL CLARKE, NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Alabaster. Spun silk, linen, Bemberg. Woven on 
a jacquard loom. Light beige. Designed by Boris Kroll, 1955. 


BORIS KROLL FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Window shade fabric. Texturlite Satin Stripe. Viscose rayon 
bonded to vinyl-coated cotton. Designer, Freda Diamond, 1955. 


WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery and slipcover fabric. Ringles, All cotton. Black and white. 
Designed by Carol Summers, 1953. 


KNOLL TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. All wool. Handwoven in basket weave. Red and 
purple. Designed by Norman H. Loring, 1955. 


RANCOCAS FABRICS, BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Machine lace. Glass Ladder. Vinyl-coated Fiberglas. Designed by 
Jack Lenor Larsen, 1955. 


JACK LENOR LARSEN, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Leather Cloth. Handwoven black leather, vinyl 
and nylon. Designed by Jack Lenor Larsen, 1955. 


JACK LENOR LARSEN, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Casement cloth. All-Saran open net. Black and white. Designed by 
Ellen Siegel, 1956. 


J. H. THORP & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Sidi. Spun silk and Bemberg. Woven on a jac- 
quard loom. Purple, blue and green. Designed by Boris Kroll, 1955. 


BORIS KROLL FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Ombré. Cotton, viscose, jute and wool. Hop- 
sacking weave. Natural. 1955. 


KNOLL TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Trilok. Linen, mohair, cotton, viscose and poly- 
ethylene. Designed by Jack Lenor Larsen, 1956. 


U. S. RUBBER COMPANY, TEXTILE DIVISION, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Ironworks. Black hand-screen print on green cbt- 
ton. Designed by Matt Kahn, 1953. 


ROWEN, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Gold Cloth. Lurex supported by nylon. Designed 
by Marie Nichols, 1956. 


MARIE NICHOLS FABRICS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Upholstery fabric. Ombré Stripes. Cotton, viscose, jute and wool. 
Hopsacking weave. Natural and black stripe. 1955. 


KNOLL TEXTILES, INC.. NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Windows. All linen. Natural color. Designed by 
Alexander Girard, 1955. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Upholstery fabric. Ombré Plaid. Cotton, viscose, jute and wool. 
Hopsacking weave. Natural with black and charcoal plaid, 1955. 


KNOLL TEXTILES, INC.. NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Spacial #3. Silk screen print in two shades of 


yellow on white cotton. Designed by Louise Shiffer, 1955. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Tapestry. Handwoven of green, yellow and clear Velon plastic with 
dried horsetails and cattails. Plain weave. 1956. 


THELMA BECHERER, WEST FRANKLIN, NEW HAMFSHIRE 


Tapestry. Fur Material. Plain weave. Handwoven wool, cotton and 
fur strips. 1954. 


MONICA BELLA BRONER, NEW YORK CITY 


Tapestry. Nylon and mohair. Black and white stripes. Designed 
and woven by Franklin Colvin. 


FRANKLIN COLVIN, C/O BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Wool, cotton and metallic yarns. Fuchsia and 
yellow. Handwoven. Designed by Ralph Higbee, 1956. 


DOROTHY LIEBES TEXTILES. INC.. NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Super Stripe. Green, orange and brown screen 
print on white linen. Designed by Alexander Girard, 1955. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Screen. White string warp, white maguey and coconut sliver weft. 
Handwoven in Puerto Rico. 1948. 


GERALDINE FUNK, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Roll shade. Handwoven matchstick bamboo across warp of multi- 
colored and textured cotton, wool and metallic yarns. 1955. 


BILL CARTER AND OODIE CHILDS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Drapery fabric. Spacial. Silk screen print in blue and purple on 
white cotton. Designed by Louise Shiffer, 1955. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric, Shades and Tints. Black and white ramie. De- 
signed by Emily Belding. 


KNOLL TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery material. Cotton, viscose and jute. Tabby weave. Designed 
by Beatrice Anderson, 1954. 


ANDERSON STUDIO OF HANDWEAVING, EAST GLOUCESTER. MASS. 


Window shade. Red and rust cotton and rayon warp. Banana bark 
and coconut cord weft. Handwoven. 1950. 


GERALDINE FUNK, LANCASTER. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Drapery fabric. School Figures. Multicolored print on white cotton 
duck. Designed by Mariska Karasz, 1956. 


F. SCHUMACHER & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Embroidery Stripe. Black embroidery on natural. 
Designed by Alexander Girard, 1955. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Drapery fabric. Hit & Miss. Black spray on white cotton batiste. 
Designed by Donelda Fazakas, 1950. 


FAZAKAS FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Silk and Fortisan. Pink and white candy stripes. 
Designed by Adriana Scalamandre, 1955. 


SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Screen material and casement fabric. Scallops. All linen. Hand- 


woven, hand-tied openwork. 
ROY GINSTROM, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Upholstery fabric. Ombré. Cotton, viscose, jute and wool. Hop- 


sacking weave. Natural with black. 1955. 
KNOLL TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Transportation cloth. All-viscose rayon. Black 


and white. Designed by Alexander Girard, 1953. 
HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Upholstery fabric. Flame Stripe. Cotton and wool. Brown, red, 


yellow. Designed by Alexander Girard, 1955. 
HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Upholstery fabric. Stripe. Cotton and linen. Black and grey. De- 
signed by Alexander Girard, 1952. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Upholstery fabric. Mercerized cotton with gold Lurex. Beige and 
black. Designed by Marie Nichols, 1954. 


MARIE NICHOLS FABRICS, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Banda. Grey silk screen print on white Arnel. 


Designed by Angelo Testa, 1955. 


ANGELO TESTA & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Upholstery fabric. Chem-thread. Saran and metal. Novelty weave. 


Brown. 1955. 
COHN-HALL-MARX COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Handwoven cotton, viscose and jute. 1953. 
LILLY E. HOFFMAN, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Upholstery fabric. Stripe. Cotton and linen. Yellow and brown. 
Designed by Alexander Girard, 1952. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Drapery. Fugue. Black screen print on all-Fortisan fabric. De- 
signed by Little R. Hoss, 1954. 


LAVERNE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Upholstery fabric. Sarano, All Saran. Plain weave. Black and white. 


KNOLL TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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Drapery fabric. Circles. Orange and yellow dots on white silk. 
Designed by Alexander Girard, 1953. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Drapery fabric. Half Beat. Black silk screen print on white cotton 
poplin. Designed by Fredric Karoly, 1956. 


PERSPECTIVES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Casement cloth. Tanglewood. Powerloomed linen and cotton. Nat- 
ural color. Designed by Isabel Scott, 1954. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Tone Texture. Hand-printed Fiberglas boucle. 
Grey stripes. Designed by Estelle and Erwine Laverne, 1955. 


LAVERNE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Kaleidoscopic Prints. Black screen print on white 
cotton batiste. Designed by A. Herberts, 1955. 


L. ANTON MAIX, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Richelieu Satin. Rayon and cotton. Blue hand- 
screen print on white. Designed by Bettina Byrd, 1954. 


J. H. THORP & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Primitive Forms. Hand-screened black print on 
brown cotton. Designed by Baldwin-Machado, 1950. 


ARUNDELL CLARKE, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Pin Points. Hand-printed black dots on white pure 
silk gauze. Designed by Estelle and Erwine Laverne, 1955. 


LAVERNE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Quadri. Multicolored plaid silk. Designed by 
Adriana Scalamandre, 1955. 


SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Bouquet Garni. White silk-screen print on white 
Fortisan and cotton. Designed by Don Wight, 1954. 


JACK LENOR LARSEN, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Torero. Silk-screen cotton sateen. Designed by 
Otto and Grete Wollner, 1955. 


GOLDING DECORATIVE FABRICS, NEW YORK CITY 


Casement cloth. Spun silk warp, mohair filling. Variation of double 
weave. Handwoven. Natural color. 1952. 


HELLA SKOWRONSKI HANDWOVEN FABRICS, BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON 


Drapery fabric, Couterpoint. Black silk-screen print on white cot- 
ton poplin. Designed by Fredric Karoly, 1949. 


PERSPECTIVES, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Stroom Draden. W hite hand-screen print on trans- 
parent white silk. Designed by Pierre Kleykamp, 1953. 


ARUNDELL CLARKE, NEW YORK CITY 


Drapery fabric. Fantasy. All-linen fabric. White screen print on 
yellow. Designed by Ilse Statz, 1954. 


H. B. LEHMAN-CONNOR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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byw IAN Mo CALILU IMI 


Tan McCallum, Editor of 
Britain’s brilliant 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW recently 
completed a tour of the 
United States. Here he offers 
some comments on the use 
of textiles in the field of 
decoration, and compares 
their use here with that in 
Europe today. 
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I was amused, when in California recently, by the reaction of a lady 
decorator to the suggestion that her style was, perhaps, a little garish. 
“What use is taste to me?”, she said. “When people walk into my 
rooms I want them to drop dead.” Happily, in many American 
rooms, I found myself staying alive and liking it. The general 
standard of design seemed to me a good deal higher than in Europe 
— excepting the Scandinavian countries, though they are inclined 


to take understatement there to excessive lengths. 


I believe credit for the vitality of American interior design should 
go both to the magazines that promote it and the public that buys it. 
The former for establishing a rigorous rule of taste, which, though 
it may tend to the stereotyped, seldom descends to the pallid or the 
overblown; the latter for submitting to this rule in all humility, and 
for its willingness to listen to and pay the expert. A very different 
situation exists in Europe where “I know what I like-ism” has put 
mediocrity on a pedestal and spread all around it an unhappy 


mixture reflecting anarchy and inertia. 


I found that textiles played an important part in the better American 
interiors but that they succeeded most where they obtruded least. 
In only very few instances have designers yet handled successfully 
the problems of scale, and of pattern and colour relationships, 
in contemporary rooms, and I am on the side of those who would 
make haste slowly in this matter. There is still much thinking to 
be done on relationships of furniture, painting and sculpture, on 
lighting, planting and the use of water, on the hard surface of walls, 
ceilings and floors. Meanwhile, soft surfaces in the shape of hangings 
and upholstery should be treated as the background they virtually 
are. It is, I believe, too complicated a visual exercise, as yet, to 
experiment with bringing the background forward to create con- 


trapuntal pattern-rhythms. 


As the result of the still-young revolution in vision the language of 
form and pattern remains in a state of ferment, particularly evident 
in the applied arts. For some time to come interior designers will 
do well to avoid overbold and strident patterns, and colours which 
are notable more for courage than discrimination. There is an end- 
less variety of new textures, simple woven patterns and subtle 
printed designs available in American textiles, many of which have 
not yet received the intelligent exploitation they deserve. This is 
partly due, no doubt, to the difficulties designers nowadays every- 
where encounter, of digesting the enormous output of those indus- 
tries catering to their activities. The Museum of Modern Art is, 
therefore, once again performing an invaluable service by passing 


part of this superabundance through its high-quality, fine-mesh sieve. 


INDUSTRIAL... 


KLEE, Equals Infinity. Oil, 1932. Collection, Museum of Modern Art. 


Mr. Dreyfuss has worked for 
nearly three decades in every 
field of industrial design from 
oil field equipment to trans- 
atlantic liners, In recognition 
of his achievements he has been 
awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Architectural League, and 
he has served as President of 
the American Society of Indus- 
trial Designers. He is known 
both at home and abroad as 
one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on his field. 
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IN DUST. DW 


by HENRY DREYFUSS 


Have you ever seen a brand new corn picker when it arrives 
on the farm, fresh from the factory in a shiny coat of paint? 


Have you then examined the machine after it has done its duty 
on a single row of corn? The coarse stalks and abrasive cobs have 
taken a quick, calamitous toll. The paint on the gathering unit is 
all gone, the metal is already exposed to the elements. 

Question: Why not use fiber glass to replace some of the steel 
sheets on farm machinery? Fiber glass does not rust; it never 
loses its color; it is as strong as it is light. 


Have you ever seen a carload of bath tubs packed and ready 
for shipping? 

Each tub occupies an enormous amount of expensive cubic space 
in transit, simply because it is impossible to nest heavy objects. 

Question: Why not make these tubs of plastic fabric? They 
could then be nested by the dozen in approximately the same area 
now occupied by a single cast tub. A package of twelve of them 
wouldn’t weigh half as much as one iron counterpart. The new 
material would involve less expensive mold costs and the color 
would become an integral, imperishable part of the product. 


I single out the corn picker and the laundry tub specifically 
because they seem to me to embody problems that can be solved 
swiftly, economically, permanently by the new plastic fibers. 
Modern American industry, as farsighted, as imaginative as it is, 
is still hidebound in many respects in its allegiance to the good 
old reliable metals. We are not yet whole-heartedly willing to 
accept the fact that a plastic fabric can replace cumbersome steel 
and rust-prone iron — but fact it is, and a fact that looms larger 
and larger every day. 


I believe that before long entire sections of residences, made 
of “welded” cloth, will come out of a mold. I know that even 
now producers of machine tools have cover plates molded of 
plastic materials. 

It is only a question of time until more and more manufac- 
turers realize that the new plastic fabrics combine strength, inher- 
ent color and relatively low cost. When that time comes — any 
day now — we'll be watching the next big revolution in American 
industrial methods. Perhaps the biggest one of them all. 
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Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 169 
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shipwright, smooth hull 


New and more perfect mathematical forms for the 


SAILBOATS 


ss costly to build and do not 


which glide with less skin friction, which are le 


ss fabrics 


se of gla 


corrode in salt water. These are made possible by the u 


specially 


glass fabric 


in combination with plastic resins such as the all 


constructed for this application by United Merchants Industrial Fabrics. 
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One of the most spectacular feats of the weaver’s art, yet one least appre- ryePerewRiTeR RIBBONS 


SS se be thes at 


ciated by the public, is a common typewriter ribbon. To give a sharp imprint 
and stand up to the intense pounding of type, it must have the finest and 
strongest construction possible. Woven wide, like this all-nylon typewriter 


ribbon fabric by Burlington Mills, it is afterwards slit and finally inked. 
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Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 189 


PHOTO U. S. COAST GUARD 


New materials replacing hemp in ropes were led by nylon, familiar to the 


yachtsman and mountaineer. Today special long-wearing polyethylene rope 


is being developed for air-sea rescue work, for tow ropes for water sports 


and for safety barriers in swimming pools. Built-in, fadeless color gives easy 


recognition in emergency, as in this example by Plymouth Cordage Company. 


TOW TARGETS Rarely seen outside the classified areas of the nation’s defense installations 


is the unusual banner tow target fabric shown here. It combines the strength 


to resist airspeeds of many times hurricane force, radar reflectivity, 


minimum wind resistance and lightness for towing behind planes. These char- 


acteristics are found in polyethylene and metal fabric by Reeves Brothers. 


Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 157 
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Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 154 


STATE ABRASIVE GRITCLOTH 


ABRASIVES Microscope close-up shows the reasons for improved performance of a recent 
comer to abrasives field. Fine rayon meshes replace paper or fabric as car- 
rier for carborufdum or other abrasive grits. The close-up shows how this 
arrangement gives cutting depth, allows used particles to work out. The 


consequence: abrasive works better and lasts longer. By Bates Fabrics Corp. 
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Another truly brilliant textile developed to serve for protection where a good 
working light is necessary is an all-Fortisan fabric with clear vinyl coating. 
Designed for use in linesmen’s shelters, tents and marine hatch-covers and 
other wet-weather equipment, it provides durable translucent shelter which 


wind and rain cannot penetrate. Fabric by Bates Fabrics Corporation. 


TrEnT SHELTERS 


HERCULITE BY FELLOWCRAFT ENGINEERING CO, 


Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 155 
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AMERICAN FABRICS 


Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 180 


Many apparel and industrial applications call for woven or knitted fabrics 


with a coating of resilient foam material. Uses of such fabrics range from 
swimsuit molding, here illustrated, to cushioning upholstery and use beneath 
carpets. The fabric shown is of foam rubber between two acetate tricots, per- 


forated for air circulation, odorless, fully washable, by Rubber Fabrics Co. 
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Museum Exhibition Fabric No. 167 


Fabrics which stop mortar fragments and even bullets have been life-savers 


— for Marines in Korea, for example. Inside the vest are plates of glass 


fiber fabric and synthetic resin, which overlap like the scales of an arma- 
dillo, forming effective body armor. Unlike mediaeval prototype this armor 


weighs less than 8 lbs. The Fiberglas fabric is by Hess, Goldsmith & Co. 
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Padding material. Allfab. Wool, nylon, rayon, acetate and vinyl 
resin. Used for door panels in automobiles. 1955. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Automotive bolster cloth. Nylon and cotton. Satin weave. Grey. 
Designed by Martin Ruskin, 1956. 


AMEROTRON CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Rayon mesh designed for coating with abrasives for use in sanders 
and polishers. Designers, W. Morin (fabric) and A. L. Ball (prod- 
uct), 1953. 


BATES FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Fortisan mesh designed for laminating. For hatch tents, tarpaulins. 
Designed by A. G. Sherman (fabric) and Sy Hyman (product), 
1956. 


BATES FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Eraser felt. Blue wool. Used for blackboard erasers. 1955. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Radar reflective fabric. Metal foil over polyethylene core. Leno 
weave. For banner tow targets in aerial gunnery by armed forces. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Awning cloth. Calabana. Cotton base coated with vinyl. Stardust 
finish. Mint color. Designed by Sherman Converse, 1954. 


MCCAMPBELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Nyvel. Woven nylon laminated between two pieces of vinyl film. 
Used for hatch covers, tarpaulins. 1956. 


VELVERAY CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Convertible top material. Stayfast. Solution dyed black rayon, 
cotton lining. Designed by J. P. Stevens & Company. 


HAARTZ AUTO FABRIC COMPANY, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston nylon mesh used for laundry bags, counter nets and as a 
curtain fabric. Raschel knit nylon. 


FABLOK MILLS, INC., IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Day-glo. Acetate sharkskin, weather bonded, daylight fluorescent. 
For military uses including safety clothing, life rafts, flags. 


SWITZER BROTHERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tire fabric. Tyron, All rayon. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Standard glass fabric. Used in electrical insulating, it is coated with 
insulating compounds and slit into tapes. 


HESS, GOLDSMITH & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Ban-lon nylon spacer fabric. Waffle weave. For insulation purposes. 
Designed by Edward J. Hodgkins, 1955. 


BATES FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CiTY 


Argo-pile. Knitted nylon pile fabric, cotton backed. Used as lining. 
Designed by Joseph Rosenberg, 1955. 


ARGONAUT MILLS, INC., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Standard glass fabric. Used as reinforcing fabric for fishing rods, 
plastic body armor plate. White. 


HESS, GOLDSMITH & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Heat-bonded Dynel. Dynel Mat. Dynel and Vinyon fibers, resin 
treated. Used as space separator in nickel cadmium battery. 1954. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Glass fiber fabric. Used for aircraft lamination reinforcement. Also 
decorative uses. W hite. 


UNITED MERCHANTS INDUSTRIAL FABRICS, NEW YORK CITY 


Laundry bag material. Callanet. All nylon, 260 denier. Knitted. 
Adopted 1949. 


CALLAWAY MILLS INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Polyethylene cloth. W-184. Polyethylene monofilament yarn. Honey- 
comb weave. For use in air filters. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Flannel. All nylon, Used under press covers in pressing machines. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Typewriter ribbon fabric. All nylon. White. 


BURLINGTON MILLS, NEW YORK CITY 


Polyethylene cloth. Reevon 8-100. Polyethylene monofilament yarn. 
Plain weave. Used for liquid filters and anode bags. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Automotive upholstery fabric. Nylon warp, viscose and Lurex filling. 
Novelty weave. Grey. 1955. 


J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Gill netting. All nylon. Used in commercial fishing. 


MOODUS NET & TWINE, INC., MOODUS, CONNECTICUT 
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Glass fiber roving. Plastic medium for boats, swimming pools, shel- 
ters. Also decorative uses for textured walls. 


UNITED MERCHANTS INDUSTRIAL FABRICS. NEW YORK CITY 


178 Compressive shrinking blanket. W ool. Used in Sanforizing process. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


179 Standard glass fabric. Reinforcing fabric used in fishing rods, 
plastic body armor plate. White. 


HISS, GOLDSMITH & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


180 Black cotton coated with foam rubber and perforated. Used as 
interfacing of brassieres and swim suits and for industrial purposes. 


RUBBER FABRICS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


181 Convertible top material of Orlon. Designed by W. R. Kuenzel, 
1952. 


HAARTZ AUTO FABRIC COMPANY, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


182. Leno breaker fabric. All-flament nylon. Used in manufacture of 
conveyor belts. 


TURNER HALSEY COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


183 Conveyor belting. CX-211. Rayon warp, nylon filling, leno weave. 


Used in rubber conveyor belting. 
INDUSTRIAL 
TURNER HALSEY COMPANY. INC., NEW YORK CITY 


184  Paper-making guide blanket. Tour Boss L.D. 25. All cotton. Used 


as dryer felt in connection with paper making. Designer, William A. 
Barrell. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL COMPANY, INC... NEW YORK CITY 


185 Oceanic No. 12/0 duck. All cotton. Used for petroleum filtration. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


186 Polyethylene cloth. W-164. Polyethylene monofilament yarn. 
Honeycomb weave. For use in air filters. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


187 Cotton typewriter ribbon fabric. Designed by Warwick Labs. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


188 Auto upholstery fabric. Nylon, acetate, linen, metallic yarn and 
cotton. Black and white tweed. Developed for Lincoln Premiere. 
Designed by Berthold Strauss. 


MOSS ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


189 Cordage made from polyethylene monofilament. All-purpose rope. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY. PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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of exhibitors and designers, with the reference numbers 
of their fabrics in the illustrated catalog sections. 
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ALAMAC KNITTING MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 57 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY, ALBANY, NEW YORK, 172, 178 


ALLIED HOSIERY SALES COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 73 


AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 82 


AMEROTRON CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, 9OA, 153 


ANDERSON, BEATRICE, 119 


ANDERSON STUDIO OF HAND WEAVING, EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS., 119 


ANGLO FABRICS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 21, 23 


ARGONAUT MILLS, INC., MILWAUKEE, WISC., 166 


BAILY, JOSHUA L., & COMPANY, INC., 80 


BALDWIN-MACHADO, 143 


BALL, A. L., 154 


BARRELL. WILLIAM A., 184 


BARRELL, WILLIAM L., COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 184 


BATES FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 154, 155, 165 


BECHERER, THELMA, WEST FRANKLIN, N. H., 110 


BEIR, ARTHUR, AND COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 64 


BELDING, EMILY, 118 


BELIN, SONJA A., INC., NEW YORK CITY, 49 


BERMAN, REUBEN, 36 


BRICE, JOHN & EARLINE, 72 


BRONER, MONICA BELLA, NEW YORK CITY, 111 


BURLINGTON MILLS, NEW YORK CITY, 7, 17, 40, 173 


BUSSIERE, FRANK, 25 


BYRD, BETTINA, 142 


CALLAWAY MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 170 


CARTER, BILL, 116 


CARTER, BILL & DODIE CHILDS, CHICAGO, ILL., 116 


CATOIR SILK, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 1 


CHAGALL, MARC, 51 


CHILDS, DODIE, 116 


CLARKE, ARUNDELL, NEW YORK CITY, 93, 143, 150 


COHN HALL MARX COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 132 


COHAMA, DIV. OF COHN HALL MARX CO., NEW YORK CITY, 6, 62 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, 4 


COLVIN, FRANKLIN, C/O BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY, NEW YORK CITY, 


CONE MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 74 


CONVERSE. SHERMAN, 158 


112 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 85 
DEERING MILLIKEN & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 28, 80 


DIAMOND, FREDA, 95 


DUCHARNE, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 31 


EVERFAST FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 56, 81 


FAB-LACE, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 42 


FABLOK MILLS, INC., IRVINGTON, N. J., 161, 170 


FAIR-TEX MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 36 


FAZAKAS, DONELDA, 123 

FAZAKAS FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 123 

THE FELTERS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., 16, 152, 156, 168 
FORSTMANN WOOLEN COMPANY, PASSAIC, N. J., 20, 66 


FRANK & STESSEL, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 18 
FULLER FABRICS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, 11, 51, 53 
FUNK, GERALDINE, LANCASTER, PA., 


115, 120 


GALEY & LORD, NEW YORK CITY, 3, 45, 67 
GEMAKE, EMILE, 60 

GILBERT. GAR K., 3, 45 

GINSTROM, ROY, CEDAR FALLS, 


IOWA, 125 


GIRARD, ALEXANDER, 107, 114, 122, 127, 128. 129. 134, 137 


GOLDING DECORATIVE FABRICS, NEW YORK CITY, 147 


GOODMAN & THEISE, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 22, 90 


HAARTZ AUTO FABRICS COMPANY, NEWTON, MASS., 160, 181 
HAMBIDGE, MARY C., 27 

HANORA FABRICS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 29, 78, 86 
HELLER, WILLIAM, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 34 

HERBERTS, A., 141 

HERLINGER, RIA. 9 

HERLINGER, RIA, FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 9 

HESS, GOLDSMITH & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 


164, 167, 179 


HIGBEE, RALPH, 113 
HIRSCH, G., SONS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 32 
HIRSCH, STEPHEN G., 32 

HODGKINS, EDWARD J., 165 


HOFFMANN, LILLY E., CONCORD, N. H., 133 


HOSS, LITTLE R., 135 

HYMAN, SY. 155 

ILG, HARRY, 19, 83 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, 163 
KAHN, MATT, 104 

KARASZ, MARISKA, 121 

KAROLY, FREDRIC, 138, 149 

KIVA, LLOYD, SCOTTSDALE. ARIZ., 55 

KLEYKAMP, PIERRE, 150 

KNOLL TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY. 91, 96, 102, 106, 108, 


KREIZEL ARTHUR, 42 
KROLL, BORIS, 94, 101 
KROLL, GORIS, FABRICS, INC., 


NEW YORK CITY. 94, 101 


KUENZEL, W.R., 181 


LARSEN, JACK LENOR, 98, 99, 103 


LARSEN, JACK LENOR, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 98, 99, 146 
LAVERNE, ESTELLE AND IRWINE, 140, 144 
LAVERNE, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 135, 140, 144 


LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 151 
LEWIN, NINA, 56, 81 

LIEBES, DOROTHY, TEXTILES INC., NEW YORK CITY, 113 
LORING, NORMAN H., 97 

LOW, ROBERT S., 72 


LOWENSTEIN, M., AND SONS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 60 


MADOC, PAULA, 1 
MAISCH, JACQUES E., 12 
MAIX, L. ANTON, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 141 

MAXWELL TEXTILE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 15 
MCCAMPBELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 158 
MILIUM DIV., DEERING MILLIKEN & CO., INC., NEW YORK CITY, 
MILLER, HERMAN, FURN. CO., ZEELAND, MICH., 107, 114, 122, 127, 
MOODUS NET & TWINE, INC., MOODUS, CONN., 176 
MORIN, WILFRED, 


154 


MOSS ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPH!A, PA.. 92, 


118, 126, 


28 


128, 129 


1868 


NATIONAL MALLINSEON FABRICS CORPORATION. NEW YORK CITY. 12 
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NATIVE LACES & TEXTILES, INC., NEW YORK CITY. 5. 8& 
NICHOLS, MARIE, 105, 130 
NICHOLS, MARIE, FABRICS, NEW YORK CITY, 105, 130 


NOVIK & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 33, 35. 37, 38. 39. 44 


ONONDAGA SILK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 2, 14, 41, 59 


PACIFIC MILLS, NEW YORK CITY, 71 

PELLON CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, 63, 69 
PERSPECTIVES, INC., NEW YORK CITY, SO, 138, 149 

PICASSO, PABLO, 53 

PINES, STELLA, 65 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY, INC., PLYMOUTH, MASS., 189 


PRINCETON KNITTING MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 24 


RABUN. WEAVERS OF, RABUN GAP, GA., 27 

RAEFORD WORSTED CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, 13 
RANCOCOAS FABRICS, BURLINGTON, N. J., 97 
RAYMOND. NAOMI, 93 

REEVES BROTHERS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 157, 171, 174, 186 
ROBAIX, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 46 

ROSE, WILLIAM, 52, 89 

ROSE, WILLIAM, INC., NEW YORK CITY. 52, 89 
ROSENBERG, JOSEPH, 166 

ROSS, CHESTER, 10, 43 

ROSS-ZELDIN, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 10, 43 

ROWEN, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 104 

RUBBER FABRICS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 180 
RUBIN, MILTON H., 82 


RUSKIN, MARTIN, 153 


SAKOMOTO, AIKO, 11 

SCALAMANDRE, ADRIANA, 124, 145 

SCALAMANDRE SILKS, NEW YORK CITY, 124, 145 

SCHUMACHER, F. & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 121 

SCOTT. ISABEL. FABRICS CORPORATION. NEW YORK CITY, 109, 117, 139 
SCOTT, ISABEL, 139 

SHEDD, JACKSON A., 26 

SHERMAN, A. G., 155 


SHIFFER, LOUISE, 109, 117 
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SIEGEL, ELLEN, 100 


SKILLMAN, HOPE, 75, 84 


SKILLMILL, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 75, 84 


SKINNER, WILLIAM, & SONS, NEW YORK CITY, 19, 83 


SKOWRONSKI!, HELLA, HANDWOVEN FABRICS, BELLEVUE. WASHINGTON, 


SPRINGS MILLS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 76 


STATZ, ILSE, 151 


STEVENS, J. P.. & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 61, 68, 160, 175 


STOUT, POLA, NEW YORK CITY, 58 


STRATHMORE WOOLENS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 25 


STROOCK, S. & COMPANY. INC., NEW YORK CITY, 26 


SUMMERS, CAROL, 96 


SWITZER BROTHERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 162 


TAPLEY, DOROTHY & ROBERTS, NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA. 47 


TESTA. ANGELO, 131 


TESTA, ANGELO & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 131 


THOMAS, WILLIAM & MILSON, 48, 70, 77, 87 


THOMAS, M. & W., COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 48, 70, 77, 87 


THORP, J. H., & COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY, 100, 142 


TILLETT, D. D., & LESLIE. 29, 54, 78, 86 


TILLETT, D. D. & LESLIE, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 54 


TURNER HALSEY COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 182, 183 


UNITED ELASTIC CORPORATION, LITTLETON, MASSACHUSETTS, 79 


UNITED MERCHANTS INDUSTRIAL FABRICS, NEW YORK CITY, 169. 177 


U. S. RUBBER COMPANY, TEXTILE DIVISION, NEW YORK CITY, 103 


URLAUB, GEORGE A., 73 


VELVERAY CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, 159 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW YORK CITY, 65 


WARWICK LABORATORIES, 187 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 72, 187, 185 


WERK, JULIUS N., 88 


WERK, JULIUS N., FABRICS, INC., NEW YORK CITY, 88 


WIGHT, DON, 146 


WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY, 95 


WOLLNER, OTTO AND GRETE, 147 


WORUMBO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 30 
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American Fabrics Magazine brings you full 


reports on developments and trends 
in all phases of the field — 


fashion ... decorative ... industrial .. . 


in addition: 
AMEE RICAN EFA HERI Cs 
is the only magazine that brings you 


the textiles themselves with actual swatches 


American Fabrics is recognized as the 
indispensable basic textile publication, 

and its contributions on a creative level have 
helped to account for many millions 

of dollars worth of extra business for various 
segments of the field it serves. By 

focussing a creative editorial spotlight on 
particular aspects of the fabric and fashion 
field, American Fabrics has helped to 
inspire and stimulate many 

volume producing trends. 


Order your copy today by using the mailer below. 
Note to Subscribers: 

Please place your order for extra copies 

of this superb commemorative issue by 

using the mailer below. The number of copies 

of this valuable documentary issue is 
limited and we would like to be 

in a position to fill your order with priority. 


Enter (renew) my subscription to American Fabrics 
Name 
Address reer 


City 
Send Textiles‘U. S. A. Issue of American Fabrics to: 


Name 
Address. 
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Only 
AMERICAN FABRICS 
brings you 
the actual fabrics .. . 
In this issue: 
fifty swatches and tip-ins 
ten superb color plates of 
150 top place-winning fabrics 
creative ideas 
from America’s leading 
fabric, fashion, decorative and industrial 
designers ... 
AMERICAN FABRICS 


America’s finest textile magazine 
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Textiles U.S.A. 


CIBA IS HONORED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS COLORFUL EXHI- 
BITION AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART IN NEW YORK. 
THE TRADITIONAL POSITION OF CIBA IN THE FIRST RANK OF 
DYE MANUFACTURERS SUGGESTED THIS COOPERATION. AS 
IN THE OTHER SPHERES OF ITS ACTIVITIES, SUCH AS PHAR- 
MACEUTICALS, PLASTICS AND CHEMICALS, CIBA'S ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN RESEARCH AND SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT ARE 
OUTSTANDING. CIBA’S INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
RESEARCH, MANUFACTURING AND SERVICE FACILITIES IS DE- 
VOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WELFARE OF MANKIND. 


C IBA 


